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NICARAGUA,  LAND  OF  EN 

rFTAMXFn  VT^XA^' 
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WK  first  sjiw  Momotonilx),  a  niilo-high  pyramidal  coiio,  float¬ 
ing  liigli  in  tlio  heavens  and  envelo])ed  in  a  ])urple  liaze 
that  blended  imperee])til)lv  iido  the  fleeting  eloiuls  about 
its  summit.  A  mirage  had  lifted  the  distant  ])eak  iido 
the  skies.  Beneath  this  mystie  mountain  of  tlie  elouds,  there  seemed 
a  hand  of  blue,  the  blue  of  immeasurable  elear  spaees,  as  tliough 
this  ])haidom  peak,  with  its  faint  gray  ))lume,  were  sus])ended  in  the 
ether  or  rested  u))on  a  base  of  radiant  blue  light.  On  every  hand, 
l)oth  nortli  and  south,  were  lesser  ])eaks,  eaeh  of  them  symmetrieal 
eones,  now  standing  out  boldly  in  the  brilliant  tropieal  light  and 
again  gray  with  the  shadows  of  the  low-lying  elouds.  And  in  the 
forc'ground  appeared  the  bright  green  of  extensive  ])amj)as,  vast  seas 
of  waving  grass. 

(lazing  uj)on  this  brilliant  mirage  one  would,  indeed,  have  had 
diflieulty  in  deterndning  wlnit  of  the  s])eetaele  were  real  and  what 
a  triek  of  the  eyes.  Yet  either  deeision  would  have  l)een  well  founded, 
for  nature  in  Xiearagua  gilds  her  lan(lsea])es  with  enehantment. 

But  neither  Momotornbo,  ('oseguina,  nor  even  wonderful  ()mote])ee 
or  other  famed  voleanie  jieaks  are  the  greatest  glory  of  Xiearagua. 
('learly  the  marvel  of  this  land  is  the  great  inland  Lake  Xiearagua, 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  between  Lake  Huron  and  the  famed 
Lake  Titieaea  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Lake  Xiearagua, 
fh('  smaller  Lake  Managua,  and  the  anui  of  b'rtile  jdains  form  tlu* 
Inige  iiderior  basin  of  Xiearagua,  the  inevitabh*  location  of  a  busy 
l)eople. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  our  steamer  rounded  the  ligldlious(> 
on  tlie  low-lying  luaidland  that  marks  the  ai)i)roaeh  to  ('orinto.  A 


ON  TIIK  PACIFIC  SIUK  OF  NICARACI  A. 

Upper:  A  distant  view  of  the  volcano  Momotomho.  Center:  Corinto,  the  chief  port  of  NiearaKiia  on  the  Paeifie.  A  railroad  connects  the  port  with  the  capital  and 

other  cities.  Lower:  A  placid  stream  in  the  lowlands. 


I'piw:  Sun  Juan  del  Pnr.looVinp  shoreward  from  a  steamer  in  port.  Center:  General  view  of  the  region 
iti  the  vicinity  of  Castillo  Uapids.  l.ower:  Xear  the  Castillo  llapids,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort 
dominating  the  landscaite. 
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brisk  tide  was  llowinj;  and  W(‘  dropiaal  aiiclior  and  wliistlod.  Tlu' 
ofUcers  of  tlu*  port  caiiU'  aboard.  In  4.")  niinulns  wo  worn  tiod  up 
at  tbo  pi(‘r  and  bad  ](“ft  tlu*  stoainor,  wbioh  ovon  then  bad  begun 
loading  saok('d  cofb'c*  from  (lat  oars  sliuntod  to  tlio  ship’s  side  by  small 
looomotivos. 

('orinto,  on  the  Paoitio,  is  tbo  obiof  seaport  of  Xioaragua.  It  is 
one  of  the  handiest  ports  between  Panama  and  the  States.  Through 
('orinto  passes  more  than  two-thirds  of  Nicaragua’s  foreign  trade.  A 
b(‘ach,  low-lying,  yet  withal  well  above  the  limit  of  high  title,  gives 
way  to  groves  of  lofty  jialms  tliat  shade  this  picturesque  community. 
Hotels  and  sliojis  face  u])on  a  broad  beacli  walk  that  curves  outward 
to  the  ])ier.  (loot!  accommodations  were  to  be  had  at  ('orinto  for 
those  who  would  take  tlie  train  to  the  interior  in  the  morning. 

'I'here  is  no  country  just  like  Nicaragua:  none  which  is,  jierhaps, 
more  difficult  to  descrifx*  by  comiuuisons  with  other  lands.  When 
tlie  sun,  like  a  ball  of  molten  fire,  has  jdunged  lieneath  tlu*  rim  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  sunset  clouds  tinged  with  jiurple,  red,  and  gold, 
have  faded  before  tbe  swift-coming  night,  one  can  not  be  sure  whether 
the  scenes  of  tomorrow,  in  the  jiale  light  of  early  dawn,  will  resemble 
those  of  the  day  that  has  jiassed.  ’I'hus,  in  the  morning,  the  mirage 
had  gone.  Old  Momotomlu),  60  miles  or  more  away,  mingled  with 
a  dozen  nearer  peaks.  Tlu*  brush  fires  u])on  their  sides,  that  had 
given  semblanee  of  upheavals  the  night  b(*fore  were  now  scarcely 
discernible. 

It  is  a  dreamy  land,  at  first  glance;  one  where  wonderful  lights 
and  shades,  mirages,  and  mist  effects,  imbue  even  familiar  features 
of  the  landscape  with  the  mutable  (piality  of  changing  panorama. 
But  take  the  train  for  (Jranada  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  One  soon 
discovers  that  for  all  its  dreamy  semlilance,  its  majestic  revelations 
of  nature,  Nicaragua  is  an  active,  progr(*ssive  country  with  a  most 
enterprising  people.  The  railroad  leads  tlirough  the  largest  cities. 
Cliinandega,  agricultural  center,  is  only  about  12  miles  from  Corinto; 
Managua,  the  capital,  is  about  65  miles  from  Corinto;  Leon,  the  former 
capital,  is  this  side  of  Managua.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Central 
America,  are  crowds  at  every  station  and  girls  and  women  peddling 
dulces  (sweets)  and  fruit  to  travelers  and  sometimes  native  pottery. 

The  railroad  journey  does  not  resemble  that  into  other  Central 
American  Republics.  In  jiassing  into  the  interiors  of  Guatemala 
and  Costa  Rica  the  train  first  edges  into  tlie  low  coast  country  until 
it  finally  reaches  the  mountains,  when  it  suddenly  begins  to  ascend. 
The  ascent  continues  until  one  is  a  mile  or  so  above  sea  level,  another 
world,  where  the  steep  gradient  ceases,  and  the  train  winds  along  on 
the  high  plateaus,  where  are  tlie  chief  cities  and  beautiful  capitals. 

Not  so  in  .Nicaragua.  The  train  ascends  very  leisurely  from  the 
coast  passing  through  a  rich  agricultural  country  which  produces 
the  finest  maize,  corn,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  and  slips  through  a  low  pass 
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ill  the  coast  range,  Avhicli  is  hardly  more  than  a  low  watershed,  into 
the  great  interior  basin  ])assing  hy  Lake  Alanagua  to  Granada 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  whose  waters  are  hut  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Paeihe  Oeiavii.  There  is  iiiueh  open  country, 
for  the  torrential  rainfall  of  the  Garihbeaii  coast  is  not  to  be  found 
here.  The  huge  mountains  that  rise  from  the  jilains,  the  shores  of 
the  lakes,  or  from  the  lakes  themselves,  afford  indescribable  contrasts 
of  scene. 

We  started  in  the  golden  light  of  a  line  cool  morning,  followed  the 
little  spur  of  land  on  which  Gorinto  stands,  and  were  away  in  Nica¬ 
ragua.  On  the  train  were  pemons  from  distant  countries,  for  Nica¬ 
ragua  is  cosmopolitan.  The  agent  of  a  Chicago  machinery  firm  was 
hound  20  miles  or  so  down  the  coast  to  install  the  ponderous  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  sugar  central.  A  cattleman  from  Oklahoma  was  looking 
at  land  on  the  west  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  A  commercial 
traveler  from  Venezuela  (his  wares  undisclosed)  would  make  the 
rounds  of  Nicaragiian  cities.  There  was  a  Coloradoan  who  solicits 
orders  for  the  future  deliveiy  of  ladies’  garments,  cotton  goods,  and 
laces.  His  business  is  entirely  on  commission.  His  field  is  from 
Guatemala  to  Chile.  Tiiere  was  an  English  gentleman  interested  in 
mining,  and  other  travelers  whose  missions  I  did  not  learn. 

1  should  like  to  say  that  often  my  acquaintance  from  Colorado 
does  not  travel  on  a  train  or  a  steamer  for  months  at  a  time.  He 
travels  overland.  In  South  America  he  uses  the  old  Andean  trail. 
He  had  planned,  after  visiting  Leon,  Managua,  Granada,  and  smaller 
cities,  to  leave  tiie  train  and  journey  through  El  Salvador  and  Guate¬ 
mala  hy  pack  train.  Had  his  business  demanded  he  could  have 
gone  soutli  into  Costa  Rica,  since  there  are  good  State  roads  running 
all  through  Centi’al  America.  'Phey  are  much  traveled.  The  Gov- 
(*rnment  of  Nicaragua  has  ])een  active  in  road  building.  There  are: 
line  connections  into  (luatemala  and  Costa  Rica  and  there  are  some 
2,000  mih's  of  roads  in  El  Salvador. 

Passing  from  the  coast  one  obtains  a  new  perspective  of  tlie 
numerous  volcanic  cones  which,  from  the  Pacific,  had  appeared  as 
rising  in  solilar}’  grandeur  from  tlie  low  coastal  jdains.  They  suggest 
the  isolated  buttes  one  sees  in  New  Mexico  or  near  the  lower  end  of 
Deatli  Valley,  California.  But  upon  approaching  it  is  seen  that  large 
numbers  of  them  are  connected  hy  low,  serrated  ridges,  paralleling 
the  coast.  Tiieir  igneous  origin  is  plainly  to  lie  inferred  from  jiatehes 
of  ])urplish-blue  and  yellowisli  or  co])])er-colored  scoria'. 

Bear  in  mind  tlie  remarkabh;  to])ograj)hy  of  Nicaragua.  It  gives 
rise  to  a  number  of  distinct  climatic  zom*s.  A  sliort  distance  from 
the  coast  and  ])arall('ling  its  general  course  is  tlie  long  low-lying 
cliain  of  volcanic  peaks  just  mentioned.  This  chain  constitutes  the 
western  watershed  of  the  great  Republic.  Its  eastern  slopes  drain 
into  Lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua.  Tlien,  proceeding  from  west 


IMiiitos  l.y  Williiiiii  V.  Alfiml. 

STHEET  SCENE  IN  GRANADA. 

This  lilllo  city  of  17, (MK)  j)eople  is  located  alioiit  30  miles  from  Managua.  The  imt)osiii,s;  edifice  show  n  in 
the  picture  is  the  miiiucipal  market  which  fronts  on  the  market  plaza,  the  latter  1)eing  one  of  the  most 
animated  places  of  the  city  during  the  morning  hours. 
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(o  (‘list,  is  the  <^r<‘at  liiisiii  coniiirisiiiji  tlic  pliiius  and  tji(‘  two  lakes, 
of  wliicli  Maiiaf'ua  is  inncJi  tlu'  smaller.  It  is  about  dO  mill's  long 
and  from  S  to  lo  miles  wide.  'PIk*  climate  lu're  is  that  of  the  Pacilie 
side  of  tlu'  ('ordilh'ras,  with  much  h'ss  rainfall  than  the  ('arihliean 
coast.  It  is  mod(‘rat(‘d  by  the  northeast  trade  winds,  whih'  the 
])r(‘sence  of  tlu'  lakes  and  tlu'  near-by  Pacific  and  the  main  chain  of 
the  ('ordilh'ras  ex(*rt  a  cooliii};  influema'. 

'Plu'  ne.xt  zoiu'  is  that  of  the  ('ordilh'ras,  s])urs  of  the  gri'at  And(s. 
They  pass  as  a  rou<;h  irregular  chain  from  ('osta  Rica  through 
Nicaragua,  spri'ading  out  in  givat  mountain  massi's  in  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras.  The  ('ordilh'ras  also  constitute  a  waterslu'd,  the 
lofth'st  divide  of  the  Ri'jniblic,  though  tlu'y  are  liroki'u  by  the  San 
duan  Riv('r  through  which  the  surplus  wati'rs  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
flow  to  tlu'  ('aribbi'iin.  Tlu'ii  come  the  ])lateaus,  the  highlands, 
and,  finally,  tlu're  is  the  low  I'list  coast  witli  its  innuuu'rabh'  swamps 
and  hot,  moist  climate. 

Nicaragua  is  almost  diviih'd  by  wati'r.  d'lu'  industrious  boatuu'u 
who  alti'rnately  row,  jxde,  and  sail  tlu'ir  craft  u])  the  river  San  .luau 
and  across  Lake  Nicaragua  may  apjiroach  within  15  or  20  mih's  of 
the  Pacitic  Oci'an  on  the  west  bonh'rs  of  the  lak('.  It  is  this  configura¬ 
tion  that  for  gi'm'ratioiis  has  compi'lh'd  recognition  of  Nicaragua  as 
the  potential  seat  of  a  great  isthmian  wati'rway.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  creation  of  the  Nicaragua  ('anal  would  bo  a 
ll('rculean  undertaking.  Yet  the  day  may  come,  and  doubtless 
will,  wlu'u  watclu'rs  at  San  ('arlos  will  behold  modern  steami'rs 
('iiti'ring  upon  the  vast  exiianse  of  Lake  Ni(‘aragua. 

Almost  evi'iy  water  ('ffect  conceivable  is  to  be  visioned  ujion  the 
liroad  surface  of  this  mighty  lake.  At  tinu's  the  lake  seems  as  gri'at 
almost  as  Lake  Huron.  This  esju'cially  is  the  case  if  one  looks  its 
h'ugth,  for  Lake  Nicaragua  is  almost  100  miles  long  and  ui'arly  half 
as  wid(‘  at  its  wiih'st  point.  Tlu'  lake,  by  the  way,  is  ri'ached  from 
(iranada  b}'  a  car  line  a  mile  long,  running  from  the  mark('t  jdace  to 
the  water. 

The  lake  was  a  marvel  on  that  day  in  Ft'bruary.  Loons,  pelicans, 
ami  diving  birds  flew  over  its  placid  surface.  Small  fish  leaped  from 
the  water.  In  places  a  gentle  breeze  milled  its  smooth  expanse, 
(treat  st'hools  of  minnows  crowded  frantically  to  the  top,  pursiu'd  by 
largi'r  fisb  which  zippc'd  savagely  through  the  alarmed  brigades,  tak¬ 
ing  toll  of  the  little  fish  and  again  rt'turning  to  (k'vour  ('scaping 
straggh'rs.  Out  of  gunshot  and  lifti'd  in  tlu'  air  by  a  mirage,  a  flock 
of  ducks  lloated  upon  the  glassy  waters.  A  long,  low,  lateen-saik'd 
boat,  pi'i'haps  loadt'd  with  dyewoods  or  cordwood,  slid  slowly  along, 
si'emiug  to  catch  the  wind  in  the  higlmr  parts  of  its  sail.  In  the 
distance  aj^^ieared  auotlu'r  gasoline  launch,  which  gave  us  greeting 
as  it  passed.  (Jur  friend,  the  cattleman,  said  he  saw  a  shark.  Most 
wonderful  of  all  was  the  vision  of  the  distant  volcano,  Omotepec, 


SCENES  IN  NICAUAGUA, 


A  street  in  I.eon,  a  city  of  63.(H)()  ]ieoi)le,  oil  miles  from  Manajnia. 

Chiquito  Kiver.  Lower:  Hotel  building  in  Leon. 
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risiu}'  5,180  foot  from  the  island  of  that  name.  Its  twin  volcano, 
Madera,  is  ahont  a  tlionsand  feet  lower.  Omotepee  recalls  somewhat 
the  famous  Taal  volcano  in  the  Laguna  de  Baj^  a  large  iidand  lake, 
reached  from  Manila  hy  the  ascent  of  the  Pasig  River.  In  reality  it 
is  far  more  splendid,  more  imposing,  than  the  noted  Philippine  vol¬ 
cano.  Omotepee  is  a  prodigious  mass.  Its  base  would  cover  Xew 
York  Pity.  The  island  from  which  it  rises  was  the  center  of  an  early 
civilization.  Likely  enough  the  lake  was  an  inland  plain.4  from  wliicli 
there  arose,  no  douht,  singly  and  in  groups,  volcanic  eminences  of 
varied  heights  that  now,  appearing  from  the  water,  make  Lake  Nica¬ 
ragua  one  of  the  splendid  show  spots  of  the  world,  d'liere  are  dozens 
of  th(*  islands.  Tliey  range  from  the  Omotepee  and  the  larg('  Zapa- 
tera  to  the  smallest  of  the  gi'oup  known  as  the  Poral(*s  (Poral  Islands). 
Santa  Rosa,  Solentinam,  and  Pizarro  are  among  the  otluTs. 

Thick,  primeval  forests  from  the  main  range  of  the  ('ordilleras 
run  down  to  the  east  shores  of  the  lake.  From  its  lower  (Mid  one 
beholds  the  stupendous  mountain  mass('s  of  Costa  Rica,  wliich  are 
continued  in  the  huge  chain  running  to  the  west  and  extending  into 
Salvador  and  on  into  (luatemala  and  Mexico.  On  otluM*  ])oints  of 
the  compass  one  beholds  the  volcanic  peaks  rising  from  the  islands 
or  from  the  jdains  or  apjaairing  as  the  most  prominent  fcMituiTs  of 
long,  low  ridges.  Although  it  shoals  in  sjiots  lUMir  its  shoivs,  Lake 
Nicaragua  is  really  a  splendid  commerce  carrier,  and  at  one  time  it 
was  proposed  to  run  car  lloats  from  Granada  to  the  foot  of  the  lake 
to  connect  with  a  suggested  line  that  would  meet  the  Northern  Rail- 
wav  at  Guapih's,  ('osta  Rica,  or  in  that  vicinity,  in  the  low  country 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Cordilleras.  But  since  that  time  surveys 
have  Ix'eu  made  through  the  lev('l  country  along  the  W(‘st  honh'rs 
of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

World  travelers  who  have  visitc'd  Nicaragua  have  licen  warm  in 
their  praise  of  this  land  and  its  people.  Some  of  Nicaragua’s  peaks 
are  loftier  than  Vesuvius,  and  their  waU'r  setting  rivals  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here,  too,  nature  is  revealed  in  her  most  luxuriant  garb,  and 
there  is  much  to  inten'st  the  antiquarian.  The  rc'gion  abounds  in 
relics  of  past  rac('s.  If  travelei*s  more  widely  knew  what  is  to  be  seen 
in  Nicaragua  the  journey  through  the  Republic  would  become  a 
b(‘at(Mi  path  for  foreign  trav’el.  The  steamer  journey  from  Panama 
to  Corinto  and  thence  the  interesting  railroad  trip  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Granada  are  replete  with  change  of  incident  and  scene.  The  trip 
woidd  include,  of  course,  Managua,  the  capital,  a  thiivnug,  prosper¬ 
ous  c(Mit(M-,  with  the  life  and  sparkle  for  which  the  Latin-American 
capitals  are  noted.  Here  are  located  the  Palacio  Nacional,  the 
national  library  and  museum,  and  other  line  works  of  architecture. 
It  is  a  cynt('r  for  the  coffee  and  other  trade's.  From  the  adjacent 
Lake  Managua  rises  Little  Momotomleo,  Momotombo  itself  being  oii 


Photo  by  William  V'.  Alford. 


KELIGIOUS  EDIFICES  IN  LEON,  NICARAGUA. 

Upper:  .V  suburban  church  as  seen  from  a  distance.  Lower:  The  cathedral .  On  (lie  left  may  be  noted 
the  preparations  for  a  procession  in  honor  of  a  fiesta. 
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t  lu‘  opposite  sliores.  Leon,  the  former  eapital,  would  also  he  included 
in  the  itinerary. 

In  early  days  this  fine  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Spanish-America  and  to-day  contains  some  of  tlie  finest  public 
edifices  in  (Vntral  America.  Amo'ng  them  is  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
ill  ornate  renaissance  effect,  which  after  many  years  of  costly  con¬ 
st  rucf  ion  was  finally  completed  in  1774,  two  years  before  the  Nortli 
Anu'rican  (’olonies  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  built  on  plans  furnished  from  Sjiain.  As  the  beautiful  edifices 
attest,  Leon  was  the  center  of  the  church  in  this  part  of  Central 
America.  For  gimcrations  young  nu'ii  from  all  parts  of  the  Rejiuhlic 
have  attended  the  University  of  Leon.  Tanning  is  an  important 
industry.  Boots,  shoes,  and  saddles  are  made.  Cotton  and  woolen 
goods  are  woven.  You  can  have  made  here  shoes  to  order  of  as 
fashionable  a  last  and  as  stylish  as  you  can  get  them  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Beautiful  shoes  for  women  are  made  with  white  and 
brown  leather  insets.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  are  manufactured  and, 
incidentally,  Nicaragua  can  produce  as  fine  tobacco  as  is  raised  in 
the  Vuelta  Abajo.  The  Indian  population  was  estaldished  at  tlie 
site  of  Leon  long  before  the  advent  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Here  liv'cd  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  eouutry.  One  can  truthfully 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the  American  hemisphere, 
anfedating  the  coming  of  Columbus  to  western  slum's.  Passing  from 
Managua  to  Oranada,  one  obtains  tbe  finest  views  of  the  volcano 
Misaya,  another  incident  of  the  Nicaraguan  journey.  A  visit  to 
Misaya  is  well  worth  while. 

Life  in  Nicaraguan  cities  is  attractive.  'Plie  army  oflicers  in  their 
smart  uniforms,  the  bustle  of  oflicial  life,  tlie  cosmopolitan  character 
of  those  one  meets,  the  pleasing  architecture,  the  fiestas,  the  love 
of  music  and  of  wliolesome  enteitainment,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
courtesy  among  all  classes  of  Nicaragua’s  people,  who  probably  now 
exceed  one-half  million  population,  lend  novelty  and  delight  to  a 
visit  in  Managua,  Leon,  or  other  centers.  In  these  cities  he  who 
travels  will  find  exeellent  liotels.  In  the  shops  one  may  purchase  the 
products  of  both  American  and  European  manufacture.  Although 
some  of  tlu'  former  are  lu'coming  scarce,  most  of  the  needed  wares 
s(‘cm  to  b('  on  hand.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  Nicaragua 
lias  her  own  manufactures.  Should  the  traveler  desire  to  proceed 
into  the  interior  he  will  be  able  to  jmivide  himself  with  everything 
necessary  to  outfit  for  the  trip. 

Sueh  a  journey  will  never  be  forgotti'ii.  Bird  life  is  varied  and 
charming.  It  is  said  of  many  si'initropical  countries  that  the  flowers 
give  no  scent  and  the  liirds  no  song,  ('crtainly  this  is  not  true  of 
Niearagua.  For  one  who  wandei’s  from  the  beaten  path,  the  hosts 
of  fi'atheri'd  friends,  the  flowers,  beautiful  trees,  and  flowering  vines 
add  indescribable  charm  to  the  wild  beauties  of  nature. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MATAGALPA,  NICARAGUA. 

This  town  of  aliout  .j,010  population  is  located  in  the  interior  of  the  Repnhiic  and  is  hecoming  more  and 
more  important  as  a  center  of  trade,  tlie  agricultural  development  of  the  region  having  greatly  advanced 
in  recent  years. 


THE  VOLCANO  MOMOTOMBO. 

This  symmetrical  mountain  rises  neat  the  shore  ol  Lake  Managua  and  is  one  of  the  attractive  features 
of  the  landscape  noticed  hy  all  tourists  and  travelers. 
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On  OIK*  occasion  \V(‘  look  an  old  trad  leading  hack  from  the  oast 
shores  of  tlic  lake.  Some  y(*ars  before  this  had  been  a  logging  road 
and  it  was  still  maintained  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  I  met  here  a 
young  Swiss  settler  who  spi'iuls  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  hunting 
deer,  of  which  tlicre  arc  many,  and  other  creatures  of  the  wild,  lie 
has  greatest  success  in  the  dcuise  forests  which  crowd  to  the  shores 
extending  miles  into  tin*  ('ordilleras.  Much  of  his  hunting  is  done 
with  a  Hash  light  at  night  along  trails  wliicli  he  keeps  clear.  The 
Tinamus  or  mountain  hen,  the  crested  ('urassow  (clax  glohicera), 
the  tapir,  the  jaguar  (el  tigre),  often  fall  victims  to  his  woodcraft. 
In  hunting,  it  may  he  interpolated,  one  does  not  crasli  boldly  through 
the  forest,  hut  steps  softly,  a  few  pace.5  at  a  time,  pau.sing  to  watch 
and  listen,  as  the  wild  creatures  do.  Then,  and  then  only,  does  the 
fascinating  life  of  the  wild  become  apparent.  The  forests  whicli 
have  seemed  stilled  ami  silent  become  peopled  with  beautiful  and 
abundant  life. 

Aside  from  tlu'  civatures  mentioned  then*  are  turkeys  of  several 
species,  wild  hogs,  and  pigc'ons  which  abound  almost  everywlu'n*. 
In  the  o|)(‘n  country  there  is  the  small  brown  variety,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  robin,  which  will  permit  one  to  pass  within  a  few  feet.  Tlu? 
cowardly  puma,  called  el  Icon,  is  common  here,  as  well  as  the  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  predatory  cats.  Di'cr  hides  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gloves.  A  jaguar  hide  will  sell  for  from  to  $8  gold 
according  to  its  size,  its  marking,  and  the  condition  of  the  pelt. 
Pelts  of  the  smaller  cats,  of  which  many  are  slain  for  every  jaguar, 
are  even  cheaper. 

Animal  collectors,  particularly  bird  fanciers,  visit  the  country, 
assembling  young  parrots,  parrakeets,  ajul  macaws  for  the  northern 
markets.  Monkeys  are  also  gathered,  the  j)oor  little  mother  usually 
being  killed.  Of  these  little  wild  men  the  most  intelligent  that  1 
have  seen  is  the  white-faced  monkey.  It  is  not,  however,  as  common 
as  the  little  brown  fellow.  The  howlers  are  numerous. 

Insect  life  is  found  in  variet}’.  Great  swarms  of  butterflies  Hit 
over  the  surfaces  of  lagoons.  At  the  water’s  etlge  spideis  cover  whole 
trees  with  their  webs.  Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  creatures, 
large  or  small,  are  the  leaf-cutting  ants.  These  insects  proceed 
from  their  nests  for  several  yards  to  the  foliage  they  will  harvest. 
Moving  in  a  circle  with,  her  hind  legs  as  a  pivot,  each  ant  cuts  from 
the  selected  plant  a  roundish  piece  of  leaf  about  as  large  as  one’s 
thumb  nail.  Then  she  proceeds  down  the  limb  with  her  burden, 
where  she  joins  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  companions,  each 
bearing  its  bit  of  green  l(*af.  The  returning  armies,  marching  in  a 
dense  formation  8  or  10  inches  wide,  suggest  a  rivulet  of  greeii. 
The  bits  of  Jeaves  are  taken  undeiground,  where  they  become  en¬ 
crusted  with  a  mold  upon  which  the  ants  feed.  Also  the  bold 


just  iHjginiiinK  to  replace  ancient  methods  by  the  purchase  of  new  niiu  hinery. 
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ecitons,  or  foraging  ants,  aro  to  be  scon.  They  prey  exelusivel}"  on 
insects.  Decaying  logs  or  trees,  under  whose  bark  choice  morsels  lie, 
are  to  be  found  as  the  chief  objectives  of  their  raids. 

Above  all  things  Nicaragua  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
and  perhaps  we  have  not  dwelt  sufliciently  on  this.  But  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  its  population  is  clustered  in  the  cities.  Of  all 
Central  America  it  has  the  most  low  level  land.  The  aborigines 
had  never  seen  a  horse  until  the  Spanish  came,  but  to-day  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  thrive.  Three  crops  of  maize  may  be  raised  in  a 
3’ear.  Bread  fruit  grows  and  alligator  jiears,  nectarines,  grape  fruit, 
3'ams,  bananas,  and  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  coffee, 
and  vegetables  are  jiroduccd. 

Most  interesting  of  all  agricultural  jiroductions,  to  our  wa}'  of 
thinking,  is  coffee.  Take  the  branch  to  Diriamba  ami  observe  the 
coffee  estates.  There  is  nothing  more  attractive  than  a  well-ordered 
coffee  finca  with  its  trees  neatl}'  pruned  and  flourishing.  Once  I 
came  to  a  gate  marked  b}*  large  pillam.  Thence  a  winding  road 
led  between  the  coffee  trees  to  a  hospitable  plantation  home,  with 
near-by  corrals  and  oxen.  There  were  coffee  driei's  where  the  berries 
arc  spread  beneath  tlie  sun  and  a  small  mill  where  thej'  are  husked 
and  sacked  for  market.  A  score  of  pretty  Nicaraguan  girls  were 
working  in  a  sorting  shed  through  which  we  were  shown  by  the 
hospitable  proprietor.  He  had  met  us  with  friendly  greetings  as  we 
had  approached  his  home  through  the  long  rows  of  coffee  bushes  that 
with  their  shining  dark  green  leaves  formed  a  canopy  8  or  10  feet 
high.  The  ranch  house  was  white  with  blue  and  ochre  trimmings. 
It  stood  in  a  cluster  of  bamboos  and  palms,  while  lovely  creepers  with 
festoons  of  pink  dowel’s  clambered  to  the  eaves  and  familiar  garden 
flowers  and  cactus  decorated  the  ,vard  in  front.  After  a  repast  of 
manj'  courses  and  a  pleasant  afternoon  we  said  good-b\"  to  our  host 
who  accompanied  us  to  the  gate.  Had  he  known  us  a  lifetime  he 
could  not  have  put  himself  at  greater  pains  to  be  hospitable. 
“Adios,  senor”  he  cried,  “Come  again.  Do  not  forget  to  write. 
Remember,  we  are  all  your  friends,”  and  I  knew  they  were.  Whether 
one  stops  at  a  wealthy  estate  or  at  the  humblest  thatch,  he  feels  the 
influence  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

We  left  as  the  afternoon  shadows  were  lengthening  across  the 
shaded  lane.  It  led  over  an  arched  bridge  of  masonry"  that  spanned 
a  dancing  stream,  where  women  knelt  beating  their  clothes  into  an 
immaculate  whiteness.  Some  of  them  wore  the  picturesque  guipil 
and  sash  and  all  were  attractively  attired.  Pretty  young  girls  were 
carrying  water,  laughing  and  chatting  at  their  task,  nic  lane  wound 
b}’  thick-walled  cottages  staunchlv  built  of  sun-dried  squares  of 
earth  and  surfaced  with  white  ]daster  that  gave  no  hint  of  the  huin- 
l)le  thougli  enduring  construction.  Clusters  of  flowers  fringed  the 


IMiotos  by  William  V.  Alfonl. 


FOOD  PKODITTTOX  AMOXG  THK  POORER  CLASSES. 


l'l)l)er:  A  simple  deviee  used  in  various  tropical  countries  for  grinding  corn.  Lower;  (irinding  arrow¬ 
root  preparatory  to  making  bread. 
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walls  inatchiiig  tlio  bright  rod  of  the  S])anish  tilo  roofs.  Dowti  tlio 
lane  l)low  the  ovniing  bivozo  imparting  almost  a  souse  of  ohillinoss  to 
the  late  day,  and  wlion  at  last  tin*  smi  litid  sunk  bonoatli  the  fringe 
of  the  near-by  bills  we  could  soo  the  lights  of  our  hotel  and  hear  the 
distant  strains  (»f  an  (»rohestra.  The  day's  work  was  over,  hut  until 
9  or  10  at  night  the  creaking  bull  carts  wore  to  jiass  on  the  country 
roads  laden  with  their  sacks  of  coffee.  Then  the  drivers  woidd  build 
a  tire  by  the  roa<l,  tell  stories  perhaps,  smoke, Chat,  and  plunge  into 
sh'cp  only  to  be  started  again  before  dauTi. 

Such,  in  ])art,  is  Nicaragua,  the  Italy  of  (kmtral  America.  It  is  a 
land  of  low-lying  clouds  and  pleasant  trade  winds,  of  giant  peaks  and 
of  lakes  u])on  which  every  detail  of  these'  lofty  eminences  are  mirrored, 
of  ancient  cities  whose  stately  churches  rise,  for  miles  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  features  of  the  landscape,  of  vast  plains  and  dense  forests. 
It  is  the  country  of  a  hundred  giant  mountains,  oft  colored  hy  former 
upheavals  whose  debris  contrasts  with  the  encroaching  green,  Santa 
('lara,  ('oseguina,  Momotombo.  Oniotepee,  the  extim  t  Mombaelitt 
towering  ab(»ve  Granada,  Los  Pilas,  Madera,  Teliea  ami  a  host  of 
others.  Hut  perhaps  1  have  said  enough  of  volcanoes  and  have 
aserihed  to  them  an  imjtortanee  which,  ajiart  from  their  scenic  charm, 
their  relation  to  the  country  does  not  warrant.  Yet  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  these  splendid  jteaks  solely  because  they  are  wonderful  and 
])ietures(pie  features  of  the  landseajx'.  Always  they  are  fascinating, 
frecpiently  beautiful  and  ajtpalling,  never  more  so  than  when  rising 
clouds  like  great  jiarasols  are  b('held  above  their  summits.  The 
majestic  ajipearanee  of  the  twin  volcanoes,  Omotepec  and  Madera, 
rising  almost  a  mile  in  height  from  the  watci’s  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  is 
one  of  the  sjdendid  spectacles  of  the  world  a  vision  that  changes  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  lleeting  clouds,  cloud  shadows,  and  mists,  and  is  as 
constantly  mirrored  in  the  surrounding  waters. 

Yet,  if,  through  some  weird  act  of  legerdemain,  Nicaragua  could 
be  rid  of  her  volcanoes  it  would  not  ])ay  her  to  exercise  that  ])ower. 
For  these  volcanic  soils  mixing  with  the  dee])  hlack  sediment  of 
western  Nicaragua  create  the  finest  sugar  land  in  the  world.  The 
volcanic  lands  make  the  best  of  coffee  with  the  most  desirable  bompiet. 
From  the  viewj)oint  of  danger  the  volcanoes  are  less  formidable  than 
the  automobiles  of  any  great  city.  Moreover  they  give  warning,  and 
lastly,  the  violent  tremblers  are  usually  confined  to  disfant  areas  and 
strata;  and,  if  1  may  say  more,  it  is  in  only  a  part  of  Nicaragua  that 
the  volcanoes  are  found. 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  most  easily  travei'sed  of  the  ('('iitral  Amc'i'i- 
can  countries;  and  each  day’s  travel  reveals  kaleidoscoi)ie  change's 
in  scene.  Here  are  mountains,  plains,  lakes,  and  an  earth  that 
responds  tv  the  luisbandman.  After  the  great  war,  when  the  world 
is  again  at  ])eaee,  thousands  of  world  travelers  will  assurc'dly  visit 
this  sunlit  land  of  enchanted  landscapes. 


TRAVELS  IN  ECUADOR 
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NOW  (hat  many  products  ol'  tropical  rc<'ions  of  tlic  earth  arc 
hccomiuj'  a  more  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  people,  it  seems  ])articularly  appropriate  to  study  some 
of  tlie  activities  of  Ecuador.  During  recent  yeais  vast 
quantities  of  P>uador’s  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  have  found  a 
ready  market  from  Colombia  to  southern  Chile,  and  especially  the 
visitor  to  the  raiidess  parts  of  Peru  and  Cliile  is  jdeased  and  often 
surprised  to  find  such  tropical  delicacies.  As  demand  increases,  the 
])roducts  of  Ecuador  are  (inding  a  still  wider  market,  and  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  regular  supply  of  potatoes  that  the 
Ecuadorian  Republic  is  now  sending  to  the  I^anama  ('anal  Zone  to 
feed  thousands  of  j)eople. 

In  considering  Ecuador’s  enterprise  it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
country’s  natural  features  that  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  future 
possibilities.  A])ropos  of  this  subjend  the  w(dl-wi-itten  article  of 
Mr.  Jordan  Herbert  Stabler,*  F.  K.  G.  S.,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  for  the  month 
of  October  of  the  present  year,  contains  many  interesting  features. 
Mr.  Stabler,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  secretary  of  the  United  States 
legation  in  (^uito  for  several  years,  and  at  intervals  during  that  period 
he  made  excursions  into  various  parts  of  the  Republic  for  the  purposes 
of  study  and  observation;  and  the  article  in  question  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  careful  student  rather  than  that  of  the  average  person  who 
bases  his  observations  on  a  sojourn  of  only  a  few  days  or  possibly  a 
few  weeks.  To  quote  Mr.  Stabler: 

Kfuador  is  divided  into  three  distinct  divisions  from  west  to  east,  clearly  defined 
by  the  great  Cordilleras  of  the  .\ndes.  They  are  the  Pacific  littoral  sloping  up  to  the 
western  range  some  (10  to  80  miles;  the  great  Inter-Andine  ])lateau,  at  an  altitude  of 
from  7,250  to  0,2(M)  feet,  in  some  j)laces  over  100  miles  broad,  fertile,  cultivated,  go(Kl 
grazing  country;  and,  thirdly,  the  country  known  as  the  “Oriente”  stretching  from 
the  Ea.sterii  Cordillera  to  the  farthest  border  of  Ecuador,  tropical  jungle  country, 
unexplored  to  a  great  extent,  and  known  only  to  natives,  to  a  few  travelers,  to  the 
Ecuadorian  officials  at  government  posts,  and  to  the  “Caucheros,”  rubber  hunters, 
who  make  a  yearly  trip  to  the  interior. 

From  (luayaquil,  the  principal  port  of  Ecuador,  on  the  (iuayas  River,  2^  .south,  the 
journey  to  Quito,  the  capital,  is  now  made  in  two  days  by  the  Trans-Andine  Railroad, 
a  much  easier  trip  than  in  \\  hymi)<*r'8  time  in  1880,  when  it  necessitated  from  G  to  15 
ilays  by  mule,  according  to  season,  over  almost  imi)a.ssable  trails,  with  no  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  with  but  litth*  or  no  foo<l  to  be  found  on  the  way.  Nevertheless  the  trip 
is  still  full  of  inh'iest  and  of  the  unexpected. 

X-  X  X  X  ■  X  X  X 

From  the  banks  of  the  (iuayas  River  the  railway  runs  inland  some  GO  miles  through 
coco,  banana,  and  tagua  plantations,  and  through  thick  tropical  jungles,  abounding 

'  .\t  the  present  time  Mr.  Stabler  is  the  chief  of  the  Latin- .Vinericaii  nivision,  I)ei>artment  of  State, 
Wasliington,  I).  C. 
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SCENE  ON  THE  GUAYAS  RIVER  AT  GUAYAQUIL. 

In  the  loreground  n  ay  be  seen  a  few  of  the  many  rafts  that  are  floated  down  the  river  loaded  with  bananas  and  other  tropieal  fruits.  At  Guayaquil  the  fruits  are  taken 
aboard  ocean  ships  for  foreign  markets,  especially  for  the  rainless  region  of  the  I'enivian  and  Chilean  coasts. 


DURAN,  THE  RAILWAY  TERMINUS  OPPOSITE  GUAYAQUIL. 

T  he  Guayas  River  here  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  the  city  of  Guayaquil  l)eing  on  one  side  and  Duran  on  the  other.  On  the  adjacent  waters  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 

foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  passes  in  and  out  of  the  country. 


THK  T)KVII/S  NOSK,  CI  AYAQI  II-  AND  QUITO  KAII.HOAI>. 

In  tliiM-liinh  tot  ho  little  station  of  I'aliniru,  in,fi2(ifoot  all  it  tide,  the  travolor  passes  over  I  he  famous  Devil’s  Nose.  Uerea  zittzaK  system  of  railriradint;  lifts  the  train  more  than 
1,000  feel  in  a  very  short  distaiu  e.  Three  dillerent  altitudes  of  the  roiid  may  be  seen  in  the  pieinre. 


TIiAVKI.S  IN  K(’l  Alt()R. 
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in  palms  of  all  doscriplions;  and  llum  hc'^ins  to  ascend  tlic  Andine  sloi>cs  tlironi;!!  the 
valley  of  the  t’han-chan  River,  which  has  its  source  in  the  lower  hills  of  Chiin- 
hora/.o.  Reachin<;  the  miter  walls  of  the  ('ordilh'ra  it  (piickly  mounts  to  the  liiyh 
plains  hy  means  of  a  ■\switchliack  "  track  cut  into  the  side  of  an  almost  iicrpcndicular 
cliff  hy  a  skillful  feat  of  cnyinccrin".. 

The  western  wall  of  the  Andes  once  surmounted,  the  track  runs  north,  crossinjj;  at 
an  altitude  of  feet  the  sandy  wind-swept  jilain  known  as  the  “(Iraiid  Areiial,” 

which  is,  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  prey  to  the  snow  and  wind  storms  that 
come  with  deadly  blasts  from  the  hi, i'll  slopes  of  Chimborazo.  Here,  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  th(‘  railway,  many  travelers  were  frozen  to  death  in  the  severity  of  these  storms. 

l.eaviiif;  the  sandy  jilateau  and  windiiif;  throuf;h  the  valleys  of  the  outlying  slojics 
of  the  mighty  Chimborazo,  the  railway  at  length  comes  out  upon  a  broad  ])lain.  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chimborazo,  Riobamba  by  name,  a 
quaint  old  colonial  Spanish  town,  with  streets  exceptionally  wide  as  precaution 
against  earthquake,  built  on  sandy  .soil,  at  an  altitude  of  .some'  !),0;}ll  feet.  Here  the 
night  is  pas.scd,  for  traveling  by  rail  at  night  in  Ecuador  is  not  considered  safe.  The 
volcano  of  Altar,  rising  to  17,7:10  feet  according  to  the  observations  of  Reiss  and  Stiibel, 
lies  almost  due  east  of  the  town  and  surmounts  this  part  of  the  eastern  Cordillera. 

I'rom  Riobamba  the  railway  pas.ses  due  north  along  the  Inter-Aiidine  jilain,  leaving 
the  great  mass  of  therang(*sof  Chimborazo  to  the  west  until  it  reaches  the  town  of 
.\mbato.  From  this  jroint  the  roadbed  descends  a  little  until  the  town  of  l.atacunga 
is  reaclu'd,  and,  pa.ssing  over  the  Paramos  of  Cotopaxi,  winds  uj)  through  the  ridges 
of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the  great 
|)  *aks  of  Iliniza,  Corazon,  Antisana,  Ruminahui,  and  Atacatzo.  The  run  into  t^uito 
from  there  on  is  down  grade,  and  one  arrives  at  the  station  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
in  the  late  afu-rnoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  journey. 

tinito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  is  at  an  altitude  of  !),:112  feet,  according  to  the  oli.ser- 
vations  of  Whyinper,  while  the  survey  of  the  railway  engineer  makes  it  some  2.')0  feet 
higher.  It  lies  close*  south  of  the  Eepiator  at  a  distance  of  about  1.3  Engli.sh  miles. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  intere.sting  and  picturescpie  cities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  it  still  retains  the  charm  of  colonial  days,  and  the  oftt  lines  unatCactive 
modernizing  inlluence  of  tlu*  outside  world  has  as  yet  touched  it  but  lightly.  The 
northern  capital  of  the  Inca  Empire,  captured  by  tlu*  Conquistador<*s  after  their 
almost  unbelievable  inarches  ov(*r  the  ,\nd(*s,  the  .seat  of  the  vicer(*gal  governor  of  the 
presidency  of  Quito,  the  sci*ue  of  some  of  the  (*arlier  of  the  attempts  for  independenci*, 
and,  after  the  formation  of  the  R(*i)ublic,  the  theater  of  much  political  activity, 
t^uito  has  a  history  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  Spanish  America. 

The  many  plazas;  the  monasteries  of  the  Hominicans,  the  Alercedarios,  the  Francis¬ 
cans,  and  other  of  the  great  orders;  the  great  patios  of  the  houses  of  the  descendants 
of  noble  Spanish  families;  the  religious  pro<,*es.sions  freipiently  jia-ssing  through  the 
streets;  the  vari(*gated  color  scheme  formed  by  the  bright  jionchos  of  the  Indians  of 
the  city  and  the  orange-colored  macanas  of  the  peojile  of  the  hills  and  north  country, 
imprint  an  indelible  picture  ujion  the  mind,  booking  down  upon  the  city  from  the 
slopes  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha  -  the  mountain  which  dominates  the  town — one 
sees  below  a  wide  extent  of  clo.sely  joined  roofs,  with  here  and  there  the  tower  of  some 
great  church  or  monastery;  for  (iuito  is  for  its  size  one  of  the  strongest  Catholic  cities 
in  South  .America,  having  .some  201)  churches,  chapels,  and  monasteries.  The  city 
covers  a  wide  area;  but  it  is  very  difliciilt  to  form  an  idea  of  its  ]>o]uilation.  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  Spanish-.\m(*rican  cities  where  no  regular  census  can  hi*  taken. 
******* 

(^iiito  has  one  of  the  most  regular  climates  of  any  capital  in  the  world,  and  this 
has  be(*n  proved  by  the  ob.servations  made  at  the  ob.servatory  erected  by  the  French 
mission  in  the  park  of  the  city.  The  mean  annual  temp(*rature  is  ,38.8°  F.,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  annual  is  70°,  and  the  minimum  aunual  is  1,3°.  The  averagi*  range  in  the  2-1 
hours  is  some  10°. 


A  MOrNTAIN  STREAM  PASSING  INTO  TROPICAL  VERDURE. 

From  this  and  other  streams  flowing  down  from  the  mountains  the  new  water  supply  of  Guayaquil  is  obtained.  In  the  picture  we  have  a  view  of  a  small  dam  under  construction 

a  work  that  was  done  in  order  to  make'a  test  of  the  supply  and  properties  of  the  water. 


COCONUT  TREES  AND  TROTICAL  VEGETATION  ALONG  THE  GUAYAQUIL  AND 
QUITO  RAILROAD. 

Refore  reachinR  the  mountains  tlie  railroad  traverses  a  low,  level  country  ahoundins  in  tropical 
products,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  harrenness  of  the  mountains. 


A  TRESTLE  ON  “THE  NOSE”— GUAYAQUIL  AND  QUITO  RAILROAD. 

In  some  cases  the  grade  is  4J  per  cent  with  29°  curves— facts  that  indicate  the  tintisual  engineering 
difliculties  met  and  conquered. 


TIIK  FUUXTAINMIKAI)  OF  AX  IliUlCATIUX  SYSTF;M. 


In  various  parts  of  the  country  initiation  lias  liccn  adoptcil,  tlicrcliy  makin>!  ranclics  and  field  crops 
highly  profitaWe.  Xunierous  mountain  streams  i)rovidc  an  am)>lo  water  supply. 


TKAVKI.S  IN  KCLADOK. 
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I  Mii'iiii;  I  lie  I  \vf)  y<‘:irs  I  .spent  there  1  found  that  I  never  had  to  worry  about  what  the 
weather  was  eoing  to  ho.  One  rarely  made  a  mistake,  as  tlm  weatlier  conditions 
seemed  to  rhaii'fo  iis  if  hy  clockwork.  In  the  summer  months,  from  October  to  April 
I  the  rainy  season  ),  the  rain  commences  to  fall  in  a  torrential  downpour  ref^ularly  at  a 
lilth'  after  2  p.  m.,  and  by  o  or  (i  it  has  usually  cleared  off  and  the  nights  arc  almost 
always  (dondless.  I'rom  .May  until  the  latter  part  of  September  it  is  clear  and  very 
dry,  and  (piitc*  cold  in  the  <‘arly  morning  and  late  evening.  I  have  known  an  oc¬ 
casional  shower  and  once  or  twice  a  hailstorm  in  th(“  winter  months.  There  wore  very 
few  rainy  mornings,  even  in  tin'  wet  S(‘ason,  during  all  the  time  1  was  in  the  highlands 
of  Hcuador,  and  1  note(l  very  few  days  when  it  rained  all  day  <‘ven  in  the  middle  of 
the  wet  season.  Hailstorms  are  fairly  frisiuent,  but  only  last  for  a  (juarter  to  half 
an  hour. 

.My  tra\(ds  from  l^uitointo  the  little-known  partsof  the  Jlctpublic  were  almost  always 
made  with  Hr.  Pierre  Reimhourg,  a  Frenchman,  who  has  spent  .some  years  in  Ecuador 
an<l  has  made  ob.servations  for  tin*  Ministere  de  1 ’Instruction  Publi<pie,  and  with 
.M.  Paul  Su/.or,  the  secretary  of  the  I'rench  legation.  These  companions  of  many 
excellent  and  intt'resting  expeditions  are  both  .serving  their  country  at  tlie  front, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  as  hardy  and  unflinching  in  the  supreme  test  as  they 
wen*  in  former  moments  of  minor  dillicnlti(‘s  on  the  Andine  trails. 

One  of  the  mo.st  interesting  trips  which  may  be  made  from  (^uito,  in  a  very  short 
time  and  with  but  little  hard.ship,  is  the  ascent  of  the  now  extinct  volcano  of  I’ichincha, 
tlu!  summit  of  which  is  at  an  altitude  of  lo,!)IS  feet.  The  ascent  may  be  made  to  one 
of  the  lower  peaks  almo.st  all  the  way  on  horseback,  and  if  one  goes  the  night  before 
to  a  haciemla  some  tlirec;  hours  from  the  city  one  may  sleep  there  and  go  up  to  the 
summit  and  back  in  a  day. 

****** 

As  one  climbs  over  the  outlying  slopes  a  superb  view  of  the  .V inline  plain  is  obtained. 

large  waterfall  is  pas.sed  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  one  reaidies  ijuite 
soon  a  height  overlooking  a  .sea  of  clouds. 

The  expedition  necessitates  much  more  time  if  one  desires  to  make  a  de.scent  into 
the  crat(>r  of  the  now  extinct  volcano.  Guides  must  be  procured  and  a  camp  made 
just  below  the  summit  of  the  (luagua  Pichincha,  one  of  the  two  peaks  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  .Vecording  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Iteimbourg,  the  diameter  of  the  crater  is 
about  l.-oOt)  feet,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact  measurement,  as  the  clouds 
prevented  observations  to  a  great  extent.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  crater,  according 
to  Prof.  \V.  .faineson,  who  visited  I’ichincha,  is  2,t(i0  feet.  One  may  descend  by 
means  of  ropes  to  a  tloor  some  oOl)  feet  in  depth,  where  there  are  traces  of  sulphur 
and  some*  small  shrubs. 

.\  two  days’  journey  to  the  northeast  brings  one  to  the  great  mountain  of  Cayambe 
on  the  Equator.  For  .several  miles  the  route  follows  the  Camino  del  Xorte,  which 
runs  from  tjnito  to  the  Colombian  frontier  and  then  on  to  Santa  Fe  de  Pogota,  a 
journey  of  some  So  days  on  horseback.  It  is  always  full  of  interest  and  typical  of 
the  life  in  the  high  .Andes.  Natives  in  bright  costumes,  women  with  babies  on  their 
liacks,  and  men  bending  under  their  loads,  which  are  held  by  a  broad  strap  over  their 
forehea<i,  are  continually  passing  or  are  to  be  seen  drinking  “chicha,”  as  the  national 
beer  is  called,  at  the  little  posailas  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Leaving  the  Camino  del 
Xorte,  the  road  to  Cayamlx*  runs  to  the  east  and  crosses  the  great  “(juebrado”  of 
Guallabamba,  7,2(M)  feet,  which  Whyrnper  considered  to  be  the  biggest  earthquake 
fissurt*  in  equatorial  .\m(*rica.  In  this  valley  are  grown  sugar  cam*,  chirimoya,  lemons, 
and  other  fruit  of  the  'remperati?  Zorn*. 

I'ayambe  is  a  wonderful  ma.ss,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  l!t,lSli  f(*et,  in  the  eastern 
<'ordill(>ra.  It  is  so  immen.se  that  oiu*  easily  imagines  that  it  covers  tin*  greater  part 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  Rejmblic.  Its  lower  slopes  are  considered  among  the  best 
pastures  in  the  highlai|<l.s  and  great  herds  of  cattle  and  Ecuadorian  hor.ses  graze  here. 


A  VIKW  OF  QFITO. 


Quito,  long  before  tho  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  was  a  famous  renter  of  Ineaeivilization.  To-day  it  has  many  relics  of  I  he  past,  but  advancing  civilization  is  bringing  m(Ki- 
ernizing  influences,  such  as  electricity  in  manufacturing,  motor  vehicles,  and  direct  railway  connwlion  with  the  country's  chief  po!t,  (iuayaciuil. 
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Some  Ecuadorians  say  that  there  are  over  40,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  haciendas  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

The  smaller  variety  of  the  Ecuadorian  deer  an*  to  he  found  in  the  paramos  of 
Cayambe  (0,000  to  11,000  feet)  and  are  tracked  with  the  aid  of  (ho  Ini'  hounds  bred 
on  this  mountain.  The  natives  of  this  refrion  are  "ood  hunters,  and  one  is  surpris(>d 
at  their  hardiness  and  strensrth.  The  tyjucal  costume  is  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers  and 
a  cotton  shirt,  and  one  or  (wo  ponchos  of  varyiii"  thicknesses.  They  all  wear  the 
native  sandal  “alparLuita”  and  a  wide  felt  hat.  Hut  in  spit**  of  the  thinness  of  their 
covering  (hey  never  .seem  to  feel  the  extreme  cold  of  the  panimos. 

Speakiii"  of  anotlier  journoy  into  the  interior  of  Eeuador,  Mr. 
Staltler  makes  additional  interesting  observations,  in  which  he  says: 

We  left  .\mbato  at  (J  a.  m.  by  the  road  leadiiifr  to  the  east.  Windinp;  u]>  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hio  Ambato  one  obtains  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  of  (  him- 
bora/.o  and  Tun<rura<rua,  and  looking  down  uj)on  the  town  all  that  was  seen  was  a 
green  8[)ot  in  the  waste. 

The  trail  to  Pelileo  runs  southwi'st  from  Ambato  through  almost  desert  country. 
Hoth  sides  of  the  sandy  road  are  lined  with  cactus  plants  and  a  species  of  Anu'rican 
aloe.  The  air  is  exceedingly  dry  and  the  glare*  of  tlu*  sunlight  so  strong  that  I  found 
a  j  air  of  smoked  sjeectacles  and  a  sun  h(*lmet  indispensable.  Ecuadorians  cover 
their  faces  with  veils  or  with  large  handkerchiefs  when  traveling  through  this  country. 

I’elileo,  which  we  reached  at  midday,  is  a  small  town  with  some  I.oOO  to  2,000  in¬ 
habitants  as  far  as  we  coiild  ascertain.  Its  juincijtal  houses  and  churches  are  built 
of  a  volcanic  rock  and  gray  ))umice  stone.  It  is  an  old  Simnish  town,  and  some  of 
the  churches  are  good  exam])les  of  colonial  architecture. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  wliich,  flowing  from  a  sjiring  in  the  ridges  above 
Pelileo,  runs  into  the  Pio  Patate  we  stoi>])ed  for  lunch  and  lifted  our  cups  and  drank 
to  the  Amazonas,  for  were  we  not  ]iractically  at  its  very  h(*adwaters?  The  Patate 
flows  into  the  Pastaza,  the  Pastaz.a  into  the  Maranon,  and  the  Maranon  farther  along  its 
course  becomes  a  ])art  of  the  Amazon  itself.  Following  the  course  of  this  stream  we 
came  to  the  Rio  Patate,  which  we  crossed  and  continued  along  its  valley,  which  is 
beautiful  and  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  being  some  3,500  feet  below  ()uito  and 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  the  ridges  of  Tunguragua,  which,  with  its  snow¬ 
capped  peak,  towers  far  above  this  region.  In  this  valley  coffee  and  sugar  cane  arc? 
grown  in  abundatice,  and  one  of  the  wealthy  families  of  Quito  owns  several  haciendas 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Patate  and  the 
Rio  Chambo,  which  unite  to  form  the  great  Rio  Pastaza,  the  trail  ascends  from  the 
valley  and  follows  the  contour  of  the  slo])es  above  the  “Puente  del  Union,”  as  the 
bridge  at  the  meeting  place  of  the  two  rivers  is  called.  It  then  leads  along  the  hills 
above  the  Pastaza,  being  in  some  ])laces  almost  impassable,  and  farther  on  winds 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  Pastaza  is  crossed  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hanos 
by  means  of  a  small  bridge  across  the  gorge,  300  feet  deep,  which  it  has  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  and  where  it  rushes  through  the  naiTow  channel  churning  up  white 
foam . 

******* 

From  another  part  of  Mr.  Stabler’s  interesting  paper  we  gain  an 
insight  into  certain  localities  of  the  primeval  forest  region  of  the 
upper  Amazon,  concerning  which  he  writes  as  follows: 

From  Banos  I  set  out  to  the  east  over  the  Oriente  trail  which  leads  to  the  village  of 
Canelos  on  the  Rio  Bombonasa.  The  road,  which  is  passable  for  mules  as  far  as  the 
waterfall  of  Agoyan,  keeps  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Pastaza  aft<*r  leaving  the  town. 
There  are  thre»  bridges  over  the  river  just  below  Banos.  These  art*  some  250  feet 
above  the  river,  and  are  built  by  means  of  great  logs  jnished  out  from  each  side,  and 


DKXCK  I’LAZA,  QVITO. 


VIEW  NEAR  QUITO,  SHOWING  A  SECTION  OF  MOTOK-CAU 
HIGHWAY. 


Sl’BTKOrit’AL  VECETATION  AT  AN  AI-TITEDE  OF  4,(KI0  FEET. 


A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  MOUNT  CHIMBOR.VZO. 

This'moimtain  stands  20,.")(II)  fwt  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  very  clear  days  it  is  possible  to  see  its  snowy  peak 

from  the  ship  on  the  I’acific. 
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aiuilln'r  lofl  or  two  lofis  split  od  lof^othor  bolwooii.  Jt  is  rather  tieklish  work  crossing 
them,  especially  if  there  is  a  strong  wind  in  the  gorge,  as  often  ha]>pen8.  The  road 
leads  close  hy  the  river,  through  sugar-cane  i)lantations,  with  here  and  there  a  “tra- 
])iche,”  or  cane  mill,  hy  the  side  of  groves  of  ]>lantains  and  palm  trees  and  hy  patches 
of  canude,  as  a  vegetable  of  the  potato  family  is  locally  known. 

Some  miles  farther  on  the  Fasta/a  is  crossed  hy  a  well-built  bridge  constructed  by 
Padre  van  Sehoote,  and  the  waterfall  of  Agoyan  is  reached.  This  point  in  the  trail 
is  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,o00  feet.  This  waterfall  is  the  largest  in  the  Oriente,  and 
as  the  riv(^  cut  a  deep  cliannel  into  the  solid  rock  and  comes  down  with  great 
force,  it  if  a  beautiful  sight  from  the  trail.  This  waterfall  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Montana  Of  Canelos,  the  entrance  into  the  real  <  iriente. 

The  Montana  of  Canelos,  the  forest  on  the  edge  of  the  Amazon  i)lain  which  Kichard 
Si)ruce,  according  to  Mr.  Wallace's  "Notes  of  a  Itotanist,'’  claime<l  was  "the  most 
cryptogamie  lorality  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,”  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  vol¬ 
canoes  of  Cotopaxi,  Llanganati,  and  Tunguragua.  and  on  the  east  by  the  slopes  of 
the  Amazoinan  lowlands.  Through  this  forest  (Jonzalo  I’izarro  wandered  nearly  two 
years  in  search  of  cities  "as  rich  in  gold  as  those  of  all  Peru,”  and  returned  with  only 
80  members  out  of  a  coni]  any  of  Sj  aniards  and  natives  numbering  4,500.  Perns, 
mosses,  and  lichen  grow  in  the  forest  in  great  jirofusion.  Of  the  fi'rns  the  genera 
Maratlia  and  of  the  mosses  the  genera  Ilookeria  were  most  abundant. 

After  leaving  Agoyan  the  trail  becomes  but  a  track  ;l  feet  wide,  very  rough,  and  with 
deep  mud  holes,  and  the  progress  is  slow.  The  undergroivth  is  very  thick,  all  of  the 
jungle  is  moist,  and  it  rains  at  fre()uent  intervals.  There  is  a  light  mist  continually 
overhead.  The  palm  trees  are  numerous  all  through  the  region.  Spruce  found  that 
the  Iriartm  rentricosa  was  the  most  abundant  species.  There  are  also  some  wax 
palms,  the  Iriurlca  andkola.  Thera  are  many  plantains,  and  the  undergrowth  is 
very  thick.  In  the  season  1  was  there  I  noticed  very  few  orchids.  Several  small 
rivers  are  crossed  on  the  way  from  Banos  to  the  Ilio  Verde,  notablv  the  Rio  Blanco 
and  the  R‘o  Verde  Chico,  but  all  may  be  forded. 

At  15  English  miles  from  Banos  the  Rio  Verde  Grande  joins  the  Pastaza,  and  near 
its  bank  there  is  a  “trapiche”  for  grinding  sugar  cane  and  making  aguardiente.  This 
is  the  last  building  to  the  east  in  the  Montana  of  Canelos  with  any  architectural  pre¬ 
tensions.  These  15  miles  from  Banos  to  the  Rio  Verde  are  the  longest  I  have  ever 
traveled,  for  the  mud  of  the  narrow  trail  is  so  deep  and  sticky  that  to  go  a  mile  some¬ 
times  takes  over  an  hour.  In  the  bad  rains  the  trip  can  hardly  be  made  under  two 
days,  and  this  trail  is  typical  of  all  trails  in  the  Grient.  One  must  travel  as  lightly 
equipped  as  possible. 

The  Rio  Verde,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  and  flows  due  south 
from  the  Llanganati  Mountains  along  a  steep  valley,  the  course  of  wliich  has  yet  to 
be  explored.  The  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Rio  Piustaza  is  remarkable,  for  it 
comes  with  great  force  down  a  hanging  valley  whose  sill  is  some  GO  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  Pastaza.  The  momentum  of  the  water  carries  it  across,  forming  an  arc,  which 
cuts  the  far  bank  of  the  Pastaza  where  it  has  eroded  a  bay,  whence  the  water  of  the 
Verde  is  turned  into  the  Pastaza. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  closing  his  article  Mr.  Stabler  pays  a  tribute  to  Ecuador  and  at 
the  same  time  sounds  the  siren  of  jiossihilities  that  beckon  the  pioneer 
in  various  lines  of  endeavor. 

To  the  geographer,  the  traveler,  and  explorer  Ecuador  presents  a  great  range  of 
interest.  Most  of  the  country  has  not  been  mapped,  a  great  deal  is  still  unexplored, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  remains  to  be  done.  In  concluding  this  paper  I 
wi.sh  to  add  that  I  most  heartily  recommend  the  “Switzerland  of  the  Americas”  as 
a  field  for  geographical  investigations,  the  result  of  which,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  of  last¬ 
ing  service  to  science. 


PERUVIAN  PROSPERITY 

A  ^111)  tlu*  appalling  gloom  now  casting  its  shadows  ov(‘r  so 
many  regions  of  the  world,  it  is  n^assuring  and  inspiring  to 
/  %  glance  at  a  eonntrv  whose  citizens  are  more  busily  engaged 

than  ever  before  in  peaceful  toil.  Furthermore,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  figures  record  the  grcaitest  business  activity  ever 
enjoyed,  a  fact  of  peculiar  significance  to  nations  embroiled  in  war. 
We  refer  to  Peru,  a  land  which  many  j)eople  associate  only  with 
lofty  mountains,  precious  minerals,  and  ancient  civilization.  To  he 
sure,  this  country  still  and  probably  always  will  retain  such  charac¬ 
teristics;  but  in  addition,  Peru  is  now  growing  larger  stip])lies  of 
foods  and  clothing  materials  as  well  as  becoming  a  more  ])otent 
factor  in  producing  other  commodities  of  world-wide  demand. 
Indeed,  the  progress  of  Peru,  especially  during  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  bordering  on  the  remarkable,  as  we  shall  see  from  a  very 
brief  consideration  of  underlying  conditions. 

It  must  he  highly  gratifying  to  every  lihertv-h)ving  Peruvian  to 
realize  that  his  country  stands  to-day  among  the  nations  that  are 
freely  outpouring  their  riches  to  war-harrassed  countries — supplying 
foods  that  succor  the  hungry  and  minerals  that  vitally  aid  in  the 
struggle  for  peace  among  men.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
latest  message  of  President  Pardo,  delivered  a  few  months  ago 
before  the  Peruvian  ('ongress,  reflected  a  gratifying  economic  con¬ 
dition  at  home  anti  a  worthy  respect  abroad. 

As  the  traveler  journeys  here  and  there  in  Peru  to-day,  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  evidences  of  growth;  of  betterconditions,of  preparations 
for  future  develoj)ment.  For  illustration,  take  Arequipa,  the  south¬ 
ern  metropolis  of  Peru.  I'lie  visitor  of  a  few  years  ago  arriving  by 
train  was  met  at  the  depot  by  the  old-time  coach,  whose  steeds  were 
whipped  to  a  furious  galloj)  as  over  the  cobblestone  streets  the  (lehu 
driver  guided  his  team  toward  the  adobe  building  that  served  as  a 
hotel.  To-da}'  instead  of  this  rough  and  somewhat  exciting  ride  the 
visitor  to  Arequipa  is  conveyed  from  station  to  hotel  in  a  modem 
automobile,  or  by  the  street  cars,  whose  motive  power  recently  ])assed 
from  the  horse  to  the  more  powerful  electric  current.  The  Plaza 
do  Armas,  which  we  knew  a  few  years  ago  as  surrounded  by  one- 
story  shops,  has  received  the  touch  of  the  magical  wand;  and  in 
place  of  the  out-of-date  buildings  we  find  edifices  more  or  less  im¬ 
posing  and  rising  in  height  to  two  or  three  stories.  New  hotels  and 
better  restaurants  please  the  newcomer  and  iiuluce  him  to  jirolong 
his  stay;  Xhe  motor  vehicle  is  becoming  a  common  conveyance,  and 
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Photograph  by  W.  V.  Alford. 

A  GUMPSK  OF  SOME  OF  THE  HIGHEST  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

These  are  Andean  potato  fields,  ranging  in  altitude  from  14,000  to  15,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  requires  in  this  altitude  from  8  to  9  months  for  potat  ocs  to  matuie,  and  the  laborers 

are  naturally  endowed  with  unusual  lung  power  to  stand  the  exertion  of  working  in  the  fields. 


.  SCENES  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  PERU. 

Upper;  The  Plaza  de  Holopnesi,  named  in  honor  ol  the  Peruvian  hero,  and  a  section  of  the  city  in  which 
mattniricent  residences  are  heing  erected.  Center:  The  lart;e  edifice  frontint;  on  J’aseo  Colon  which 
contains  one  of  the  world’s  most  interesting  museums.  Many  artichs  made  liy  ancient  j.eoiiles  are 
well  (ireserved  in  this  Imilding.  Lower;  The  Institute  of  Hygiene,  a  new  structure  devoted  to  scien¬ 
tific  re.search  and  the  improvement  of  puhlic  sanitation,  etc. 
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at  least  a  nucleus  of  modcM  iily  pavcul  streets  o(l’(>rs  a  course  for])leas- 
aut  driviuj'. 

\'arious  other  cities  and  towns  relh'ct  the  |)ro>i;r(‘ss  of  the  last  year 
or  two.  Lima  naturally  has  been  made  more  iiderestiu*;  and  at- 
tractive  to  the  visitor  hy  reason  of  better  pavcal  streets,  <;ood  hotels, 
line  shops  and  the  introduction  of  a  larj'er  nnmhcr  of  automobiles, 
the  latter  heinj;  especially  serviceable  for  the  transient  <iuest  who 
desires  to  see  as  much  of  the  historic  surroundinjis  as  is  ])ossil)le  on 
a  brief  sojourn. 

The  linkinj;  of  Lima  with  the  suburban  and  seaside  resorts  of 
('horillos,  Barranco,  Mirallores,  ('allao,  and  La  Buida  by  an  im- 
))roved  speedway  called  “Miramar,'’  is  jfradually  extendinj;  the  use 
of  automobiles.  This  avenue  is  do  feet  wide,  a  motor  cours(‘  occu- 
jning  about  half  of  the  sj)ace,  while  otluu’  ])arts  are  set  aside  for 
slow  vehicles,  pedestrians,  etc.  Stately  trees  already  adorn  miles  of 
this  new  roadway,  and  irrigation  ditches  supjdy  the  moisture  for  trees 
as  well  as  for  the  many  small  truck  farms  one  sees  along  the  route. 

The  subject  of  imjiroved  liighways  is  one  that  lias  absorbed  much 
attention  in  I’eru  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  numerous  ambi¬ 
tious  ])lans  have  been  made  for  connecting  various  interior  towns  by 
bettering  the  roads,  therein'  {lermitting  the  more  general  use  of  the 
automobile  and  the  motor  truck.  Few  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  dilliculties  of  traveling  over  the  lofty  Andes  can  realize  that 
to-day  one  may  ride  into  the  “Timbers  of  Tarma”  in  a  modern  motor 
vehicle;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  Indeed,  trucks  and  passenger  cars  arc 
in  regular  service  between  Tielarnioc,  a  station  on  the  (Vrro  de  Pasco 
Railway,  and  Tarma.  The  latter  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slo])e  of 
the  Andes,  from  2o  to  30  miles  from  the  railroad.  By  mule  train  in 
the  past  one  was  compelled  to  spend  at  least  a  day  in  making  the 
journey;  with  the  passenger  automobile  this  time  is  now  reduced  to 
three  hours,  and  the  fare  to  about  So.  Verily  the  toot  of  the  motor 
horn  and  the  echoes  of  the  modern  sawmill  are  jointly  awakening  this 
eastern  region  of  Peru  from  ])rimeval  lethargy  to  commercial  activity. 
At  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  motor  cars  manufactured  in  the 
Fnited  States  are  now  serving  as  freight  and  passenger  carriers  in 
the  above  region,  and  the  motorcycle  is  also  in  evidence.  These 
machines  are  indeed  revolutionizing  industry  and  causing  improved 
highways  to  he  constructed,  an  enumeration  of  which  would  he  too 
lengthy  for  this  article. 

Peru,  in  her  gigantic  mining  industry,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of  domestic  lumber  supplies  wliich  exist  in  the  Tarma 
region.  Instead  of  importing  vast  quantities  of  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  woods,  as  in  the  past,  for  railroad  ties,  mine  operations,  and 
other  uses,  the  companies  have  found  that  the  motor  car  and  the 
highway  largel}-  solve  the  question.  Moreover,  tlie  day  is  dawning 


A  SC  KXK  IX  THE  MIXIXO  KKCiloX  OF  I‘E1U^ 

Till'  cxlrt'mp  ruygpdness  of  th(>  Andes  rften  necessitates  aerial  tramways— a  cheaper  means  of  delivering 
ores  to  railway  stations  or  to  the  mills. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  MINING  ACTIVITY. 

Upper:  I’roperties  near  I.ake  Titicaca  in  sonthern  Peru,  the  output  of  wliich  j-asses  over  the  railway 
to  the  port  of  Mollendo.  Lower:  A  scene  near  Tanihoras  where  the  very  inijiortant  tunjtslen  ores  are 
concentrated. 
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in  Peru  when  the  house  Iniilt  of  nialio<;any  for  use  of  the  manager  of 
mines  gives  plaee  to  const  ruction  materials  of  less  value  but  of  quite 
as  much  utilit\  --or  shall  we  term  it  lumlier  conservation? 

A  glance  at  commercial  statistics  shows  tlie  tendencies  of  the  times 
or  indicates  tlie  facts  upon  which  this  article  is  based.  During  the 
last  normal  year  Peru’s  total  foreign  trade  amounted  to 

slightly  more  than  .S74, 000, ()()().  Add  65  ])er  cent  to  this  sum  and 
we  liave  tlie  apjiroximate  amount  of  the  country’s  international 
commerci' for  1016,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  an  amount  represented 
b\-  the  figur(‘s  .?122,75;h6d4.  Furthermore,  Peruvian  importers  in¬ 
creased  their  purchases  last  year  ISO  jier  cent  over  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  bought  more  tliau  .S42,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
goods.  In  sending  raw  supplies  to  the  world,  Peru  in  1016  increased 
the  amount  by  about  45  per  cent,  or  exported,  in  round  numbers, 
.SS0,000,000  worth  of  iiroducts. 

Wliy  did  Peru  experience  this  unusual  commercial  activity? 
Briefly,  because  the  country  jiossessed  the  materials  needed  all  over 
the  world -a  demand  especially  jironounced  by  reason  of  the  great 
war.  An  abnormal  rise  in  the  value  of  minerals  and  of  agricultural 
crops  also  tigures  cons]Mcuously  in  connection  with  Peru’s  prosperity. 

In  the  Pnited  States  to-day  supplies  of  sugar  are  closely  guarded; 
and  in  some  places,  as  eveiyone  is  aware,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  restrict  the  sale  to  very  small  quantities.  This  condition  has  been 
growing  more  acute,  and  Peruvian  planters  seem  to  have  anticipated 
the  demand.  At  least  they  have  increased  the  production  of  sugar 
from  year  to  year  for  the  last  four  years  or  longer,  the  output  for  1916 
being  more  than  270,000  metric  tons.  The  value  of  sugar  exported 
to  the  Fnited  States  was  over  $7,500,000. 

Peruvian  sugar-cane  planters  raise  their  crops  almost  wholly  by 
irrigating  the  lands,  the  rainfall  in  tlie  cane  region  of  Peru  being 
negligible.  This  fact  may  or  may  not  be  a  liandicap,  for  irrigation 
is  virtually  a  certainty,  where  rains,  which  many  countries  depend 
upon,  are  quite  often  a  disappointing  feature  iu  agriculture. 

Considering  Peru’s  500,000  or  more  acres  under  sugar-cane  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  average  production  of  sugar  is  usually  more  than  four  tons 
])er  acre;  and  this  figure,  it  appears,  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  other 
countries  of  the  world  (Hawaii  excepted).  Peruvian  soil  is  pecidiarly 
suited  to  sugar-cane  growth,  and  approximately  100  different  estates 
are  engaged  in  the  industry. 

A  visit  to  a  Peruvian  plantation  is  highly  interesting,  and  the  estate 
of  President  Pardo’s  family,  called  Tuman,  furnishes  a  typical  illus¬ 
tration.  This  plantation,  containing  more  than  15,000  acres,  is 
located  about  50  miles  inland  from  the  little  port  of  Eten,  in  north¬ 
ern  Peru.  Only  about  6,000  acres  were  under  cane  cidtivation  when 
the  writer  was  there,  and  an  annual  production  of  about  15,000  tons 


I’ETUOLFA’M  AND  WOOL  INDUSTRIES  IN  PERU. 


Upper;  A  few  of  the  i>il  wells  in  the  Zoritos  district,  nortliern  I’erii.  I’elroleiim  <le\elo|  ment  prom¬ 
ises  to  1)0  more  acti\e  in  this  country  than  over  Ix'fore  and  demand  for  fuel  and  other  oils  has 
enormottsly  increased.  Lower:  Interior  view  of  a  .section  of  a  wool  warehouse  in  Lima,  rerii  not 
only  has  tlie  wcwl  of  her  vast  herds  of  sheep  hut  of  such  other  animals  as  the  alpaca,  the  vicuna,  the 
llama,  etc. 
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of  sugar  was  the  result,  altliougli  ])ortious  of  the  estate  yielded  as 
mueli  as  six  tons  per  acre.  On  this  estate  as  well  as  on  others  we 
find  the  most  modern  machinery  and  specialists  in  sugar  production, 
whose  training  and  experiences  have  been  aecpiired  in  various  sugar- 
producing  lands;  in  not  a  few  eases  the  plantation  managers  have 
studied  sugar  growing  in  Java,  Hawaii,  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Hnited  States  and  elsewlu're.  In  IhlT)  there  were  about  22,000  work¬ 
ers  engaged  in  raising  Peru’s  cane  and  sugar,  and  to-day  the  number 
is  placed  at  several  thousand  additional  men  and  women.  The  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  recent  lalior  laws,  which  in  various  ways  give  more 
freedom  to  the  plantation  laborer,  liav(‘  aheady  resulted  in  improved 
conditions. 

Very  naturally  Peruvian  minerals  and  oils  have  claimed  more 
serious  attention  than  ever  before,  and  the  outputs  in  general  have 
been  correspondingly  increased.  The  universal  call  for  copper  was 
answered  vigorously  by  the  several  com|)anies  operating  in  Peru, 
and  the  output  for  1916  amounted  to  more  than  41,000  tons,  of 
which  two  great  corporations  ]U‘oduced  95  jier  cent  of  the  whole. 
Approximately  speaking,  Peru  sent  to  the  world  almost  double  the 
amount  of  copper  she  supplied  in  normal  years,  and  as  the  price  of 
copper  is  far  above  S600  per  ton,  the  revenue  to  the  ojierating  com¬ 
panies  from  this  one  mineral  rises  to  an  enormous  value.  The 
export  tax  on  copper  also  su|)plies  to  the  (lovernment  a  revenue  of 
rising  value,  the  amount  collected  for  the  year  of  1916  being  more 
than  Sl,425,0()0.  Estimates  for  the  present  3*ear  are  considerably 
greater,  as  the  leading  company  operating  copper  mines  has  largely 
increased  its  output  and  in  one  recent  month  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  production — 7, 259, ()()()  ])ounds. 

The  activities  of  this  great  corporation  furnish  excellent  examples 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  when  capital  and  modern  skill  are 
combined  with  the  natural  resources  of  Peru.  Indeed,  so  successful 
has  been  this  corporation  that  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  finan¬ 
ciers  to  give  greater  heed  to  the  call  of  Peru’s  hidden  riches.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Peruvian  newspapers,  the  (Vrro  de  Pasco  Corporation  and  its 
affiliated  companies  have  20  sijuare  miles  of  mineral  lands,  which, 
added  to  certain  ranch,  timber,  and  coal  projierties,  water  rights,  etc., 
approximates  an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles.  This  aggre¬ 
gation  of  capital,  it  is  stated,  has  a  fund  of  .?23,000,000  operating 
mineral  concessions  in  Peru. 

The  earnings  for  1917,  according  to  Peruvian  papers,  are  exjiected 
to  reach  813,000,000,  or  more  than  81,000,000  a  month;  and  the 
dividends  are  likely  to  be  most  gratifying,  not  alone  to  stockholders 
but  in  tax  returns  to  the  Peruvian  (lOvernment. 

Public-s])irifed  men  of  P(*ru  anticijiate  imjiortant  economic  results 
from  the  new*l)ill  recently  introduced  in  the  Peruvian  Senate,  which 


Photofcrdph  by  W.  V.  Alford. 

I'HASKS  OF  I'EUU'S  AlMilCl  LTrUAL  ACTIVITIES. 

l'p|)er;  Tlio  mills  of  Sausal.  Here  the  cane  has  just  arri\ed  from  tlie  field  and  is  hein),’  transferred  from 
cars  to  factory.  Lower:  A  scene  in  the  region  east  of  Tarma,  showing  a  plantal  ion  home  and  its  many 
surroundine  liuHdings. 
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has  for  its  ol)j(‘ct  tlio  (Muliiio;  of  diffc'roncos  ])ot\vo(Mi  potroloum  opor- 
atiiig  (•oin])aiiu*s  and  the  (lovornnu'iit.  Doubtloss  tho  potrolouin 
industry  of  Peru  would  havo  Ixm'u  much  more  active  duriu"  the  past 
year  hut  for  tlie  cheek  on  operations  above  mentioned.  With  the 
])assa<;e  of  the  new  hill,  which  may  he  an  accomplished  fact  ere  these 
lines  are  read,  the  course  will  he  o])en  for  unlimited  development  of 
P(‘ruvian  oil  lands;  and  the  constant  and  inereasin*;  demand  for 
p(‘troleum  and  its  products  in  Peru  and  along  the  entire  south  Pacific 
coast  will  doid)tless  he  eagerly  if  not  adecpiately  met. 

Peru’s  vast  petrolifie  zones  lie  near  the  coast  in  the  nortliern  ])art 
of  the  Kepuhlie,  and  the  ])ro])osed  law  ])rovides  for  tlie  scientific 
development  of  the  various  deposits,  with  a  graduated  revenue  to 
tlie  (lovernment  based  on  the  gross  output  of  the  wells. 

The  increased  growing  of  cotton  during  the  last  few  years  has  aided 
Peruvian  prosjierity.  Statistics  indicate  a  large  inenaise  in  most  of 
the  varieties  grown,  among  which  are  Egyptian,  lint,  asjiero,  sea- 
island,  mitafifa,  etc.  ('otton  seed,  cottonseed  oil,  and  cottonseed 
cake  also  show  substantial  gains,  especially  during  If)  16  as  com- 
jiared  with  tlie  ])receding  year.  Cottonseed  exports  alone  amounted 
to  more  than  1,000, 000  in  value  in  1016,  while  those  of  the  previous 
years  represented  not  (piite  half  that  amount. 

The  jiast  year  witnessed  in  Peru  the  promulgation  of  a  new  agri¬ 
cultural  loan  law,  whereby  farmers  and  stockraisers  may  obtain  loans 
on  agricultural  imjdemcnts,  live  stock,  growing  fruits,  lumber,  dairy 
jiroducts,  and  other  properties.  The  debtor  is  allowed  to  retain  tin* 
use  of  said  ])roperty  hut  must  permit  free  inspi'ction  of  same  at  any 
time  if  the  d(*htor  so  desires.  Interest  must  not  in  any  case  he 
greater  than  4  per  cent  above  the  hanking  rate  in  the  community, 
'riiese  loans,  it  appears,  have  greatly  aided  the  poorer  classes  and 
encouraged  them  to  more  activity. 

While  busily  engaged  in  jiromoting  commercial  develoimient, 
Peruvian  officials  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  country’s  youth. 
In  line  with  efforts  of  various  otlier  nations  to  combat  the  ill  effects 
of  excessive  alcoholism,  we  note  that  Peru  offered  a  ])rize  of  .$500 
for  a  textbook  on  tem])erance  suitable  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
In  another  line  of  training  the  Peruvian  (lovernment  provided  25 
scholarshi])s  in  arts  and  trades  for  students  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  who  will  gather  at  the  caj)ital  city  wliere  facilities  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  imj)ortant  branches  of  learning  are  available.  The 
expense  of  the  student  will  rest  on  the  Clovernment,  hut  in  return  for 
this  privilege  tlie  student  is  required  to  serve  the  Government  for 
a  period  of  time  eipial  to  the  term  of  scholarship. 

Many  descendants  of  ancient  Peruvian  families  are  by  nature  apt 
in  th(>  manijmlation  of  fools  and  imjilements,  and  with  the  facilities 
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A  KOAD  TIlROrr.H  A  VIRGIN  RKCION  KAST  OF  THK  ANOKS. 

It  is  this  and  similar  n-gions  that  I’erii  is  grailnally  ponntfting  with  the  railways  l)y  moans  of  botlor  roads  and,  in  somo  oasos,  !)>•  roads  that  ollor  antomol)il»“  Iraiho 

ronlos. 
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A  SC  KXK  IN  THK  TOWN  OK  TAKMA,  IX  TllK  EAaTEKX  AXDES, 


Aiitomiibilp  trucks  anil  modern  sawmills  have  lieen  inlrodiiced  into  this  region  of  1‘eru  in  recent  years. 
The  scene  de|)icts  a  ])orlion  of  an  ancient  highway  over  which  motor  trucks  are  oiieraled  witli  good 
results.  We  also  have  a  glimpse  of  a  few  of  (he  fine  trees  which  are  typical  of  the  region. 


Many  travelers  liound  over  (he  .\ndes  to  the  far  eastern  I’eruvian  rubber  center  of  Iqiiitos  Jiti-ss  through 
(his  picturesque  vilftige.  I’lans  have  been  made  for  (he  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Ucayali  from 
a  [loint  on  the  < iroya  Uailway,  wliich  will  tap  (his  virgin  region. 
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tlius  publicly  j)rovi(lc(l  it  is  bclicvc'd  that  not  a  little  latent  talent 
will  be  uneartluHl,  to  tbe  advantajic*  of  ]>otb  tbe  individual  and  tin* 
country  at  large.  As  an  evidc'iiee  of  tliis  native  skill  in  tin*  inanu- 
faeture  of  usefid  articles  it  is  only  neec'ssary  to  examine  some  of  tlie 
j)roduets  dis])layed  in  tbe  sboj)s  t)f  any  I’l'iuvian  city,  especially  in 
Lima. 

The  unusual  amount  of  Peruvian  business,  only  a  few  geiu'ral 
])hases  of  which  we  have  iiei’ein  noted,  very  naturally  is  rellcct('d  in 
the  imj)roved  linancial  situation  of  tbe  Republic  both  at  liome  and 
abroad.  Tbe  taxes  receivial  on  ex|)ortation  W(‘re  in  excess  of  esti¬ 
mates  “and  tbe  balance  of  tbe  linancial  institutions  of  tbe  Rei)ublic 
show  an  increase  of  about  §6,000,000  in  1!»16  over  the  preceding 
year.”  On  tbe  whole,  Peru  lias  been  in  a  jiosition  to  ]iay  on  tlie 
jmblic  debt  of  tbe  country  more  than  .§3,724,000  within  tbe  last  few 
years  or  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  administration  of  President  Pardo. 
This  satisfactory  showing  is  emjihasized  in  the  lengthy  and  admirable 
annual  rej)ort  of  Hon.  William  W.  Handley,  I''^nited  States  consul 
general  at  Lima,  in  which  this  ollicial  enters  into  many  details  relative 
to  what  might  be  aptly  termed  a  new  era  of  progress  in  tbe  ancient 
land  of  Peru. 


MR.  ROOT  ON  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

SECRETARY  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley  from 
August,  1S09,  to  February,  1004;  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt  from  duly,  1005,  to  danuary, 
1000,  and  Senator  from  tbe  State  of  New  York,  1000  to  1015, 
tlie  lion.  Elibu  Root  during  the  jieriod  of  16  years  rejiresented  by 
bis  jmblic  service  in  the  three  cajiacitics  nannal,  rubricated  the 
international  relations  of  the  Cnited  States  more  fully  than  any  other 
man  within  the  last  half  century.  The  24  addresses  contained  in 
the  volume  now  jmblished,*  comjiiled,  and  edited  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Bacon,  successor  of  Mr.  Root  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Hon.  James  B.  Scott,  Solicitor  of  the  Dejiartment  of  State  (during 
the  jieriod  when  Mr.  Root  was  the  head  of  the  dejiartment)  cover  a 
broad  range  of  international  law  and  jiolicy  in  general  and  in  jiar- 
ticular.  All  of  the  addn'sses  were  delivered  between  Ajiril,  1007, 

>  Addresses  on  International  Subjects,  by  Klihn  Hoot,  collected  and  edited  by  Holiert  Bacon  and  James 
Brown  Scott.  ITarvatuI  University  Bress.  4t'i;t  j).  .S°.  Price,  $2  net. 
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iind  Ajuil,  lillO,  and  six  of  tlu'iu  since  the  onttn’cak  of  tlu'  war  in 
.\n<;nst,  1!»14.  d'lu'  titles  of  tlie  addi(‘ss(>s  are: 

I.  'I'Ik!  Xocil  of  l'()|)uhir  I  iKlorslaniliii!' of  [iitonialioiial  Law. 

'1.  'riic  Koal  <,iii(!s(ion.s  I'lidirr  tli<(  .lapaix^si;  'I'lcaly  and  llio  San  l•'|•an(•is<■o  School 
Hoard  llcisoliiliun. 

;I.  Tlio  Sanction  of  Intoniational  Law. 

4.  Tlic  iiolations  Botwta'n  Intta'iialional  Tribunals  of  Arbitration  and  ibo  .Turisdie- 
tion  of  Xational  Courts. 

T).  The  Basis  of  Brotection  to  Citizens  Residing  Abroad. 

1).  Tb(i  Function  of  Private  ('(xliiication  in  Intiunational  I.aw, 

7.  The  IBul  Signiticance  of  the  Dt^claration  of  London. 

8.  Francis  Lieber. 

y.  The  Ileal  Monroe  Doctrine. 

10.  Address  at  a  Conference  of  Teachers  of  International  Law. 

II.  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences. 

12.  The  Importance  of  Judicial  Settlement. 

1;L  Xobel  Peace  Prize  Address. 

14.  The  Etliics  of  the  Panama  (Juestion. 

15.  The  Obligations  of  the  I'nittid  Slates  as  to  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 

It).  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 

17.  The  Treaty  of  1832  with  Russia. 

IS.  The  Mexican  Re.solnlion. 

10.  The  Ship  Purchase  Bill. 

20.  Second  Speech  on  the  Ship  Purcba.se  Bill. 

21.  The  Outlook  for  International  Law. 

22.  Should  International  Law  he  Codified? 

23.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations. 

24.  Foreign  Affairs,  lORl-lOlti. 

The  address  tlelivered  by  Mr.  Root  as  jtresideiit  of  the  society  at  the 
eighth  anmial  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  at 
Washington,  April  22,  1914,  on  The  Real  Monroe  Doctrine  is  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  in  fact  the  most,  valiiahle  of  all  the  contriltutions  he  has 
made  to  the  subject  of  American  international  relations.  Yet  this 
address  contains  not  a  new  idea,  not  a  new  turn  of  thought,  nor  does  it 
make  any  pretense  to  novelty  of  tliought  or  exjtression.  The  first 
impression  one  gets  from  reading  it  is  that  wliat  is  said  is  very  obvious 
and  has  been  said  Ixdore.  Only  gradually  does  one  awaken  to  the  fact 
itiat  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  tlu*  real  Monroe  doctrine  has 
been  almost  entirely  hidden  from  sight  under  a  mass  of  commentaries, 
reconstructions,  explanations,  expositions,  and  other  apologetic,  or 
antagonistic  vaporings. 

Representing  the  Monroe  doctrine,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  inter¬ 
national  sentimentalism  or  a  paternalistic  attitude  of  protection 
coupled  with  ])edagogic  officiousness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
weajion  of  jiower,  perhaps  of  comiuest,  aimed  directly  at  tlie  peace 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  and  so  to  be  anath- 
amatizcd  and  abandoned,  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions,  or  some 
intermediate  shade  of  opinion  Ix'tween  the  two  extremes,  forms  about 


BUST  OF  KLIHTI  ROOT, 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Secretary  of  State  of  tlie  United  States, 
United  Stales  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  War,  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union  liy  a  committee  of  New 
York  (tentlemen  heiided  by  Gen.  Charles  II.  Sherrill  of  New  York  City.  The  sculptor  was  C.  S.  Pietro,  and  il 
is  considered  as  a  highly  artistic  likeness  of  the  original.  It  has  been  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  reception 
room  of  the  Director  General. 
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all  that  has  Ix'cn  written  or  said  hv  amateur  statesmen  in  the  I’nited 
States  or  in  Latin  America  for  a  half  eenturv  on  the  suhjc'ct  of  tlu' 
Monica*  doctrine.  From  underneath  this  h(*a|)(‘d  nj)  mass  of  nnin- 
t('lli<i('nt  propajjanda  and  (‘cpially  nnintelli<ient  eritieism  Mr.  Kcait  (“.\- 
traets  the*  true  doctrine  of  I’residc'iit  Monica*.  So  plain,  so  unclc*rstancl- 
ahle,  so  c*onvinc-in>i  is  this  pivsentation  of  the  Monroe  cloc*trinc*  that 
one  woialc*rs  that  it  c-onld  ever  have  hc*c*n  misrepivsented  or  misun- 
clc*rstca)cl.  d'hc*  Monrea*  dca-triiu*  is  an  assertion  of  the  rijiht  of  self- 
clc*fc*nse,  that  and  nothin<j  more.  It  is  no  jiart  of  international  law, 
and  from  its  vc*rv  nature*  it  c*an  not  he.  As  Mr.  Kcait  says:  ‘Mt  is  not 
international  law,  hut  it  rc*sts  upon  the  rij;ht  of  sc*lf-])rotc*c*tic)n  and 
that  right  is  rec*ogni7,c*d  by  international  law.”  Its  essc*nee  he*  plainly 
states  thus: 

Tlio  most  common  c‘xc*rc‘iscc  of  the  ri^lit  of  sc“lf-prolcction  oafsicle  of  a  Statc‘'s  own 
territory  and  in  time*  of  pc'acc*  i.s  the  intc-rposition  of  ol)jc*ction  to  the*  oc-caipation  of 
territory,  of  points  of  stratc'gic  military  or  maritime*  advantage*,  or  to  indirect  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  effc'ct  by  dynastic  arranj’c'menl .  I'or  example,  the  objection  of 
Knitland  in  1911  to  the  occupation  of  a  naval  station  by  (ic'iinany  on  the*  .\tlantic  coast 
of  Morocco;  the  objection  of  tlie  Europi*an  pi>\ve*rs  fre*ne*rally  to  the  vast  fore*e*  of  Itiissia 
exte*ndint;  its  territory  to  the  ^[e*diterrane*an;  the  re*vision  of  the*  tre*aty  of  San  Stefano 
by  the  tre*aty  of  Berlin;  the  e*stablishment  of  buffer  slate*s;  the  obje*clion  to  the  sue*cos- 
sion  of  a  (lerman  prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain;  the*  many  forms  of  the*  e*aste*rn  (pie*stion: 
the*  centuric's  of  stru};"le‘  to  pre‘se*rve*  the*  balance*  of  powe*r  in  Kiiropi*;  all  de*pend  u[)on 
the;  very  same  principle  which  underlie*s  thee  Monroe*  doctrine* —that  is  to  say,  u])nn  the* 
riftht  etf  every  sove*re*i,s;n  State*  to  prote*e'1  itself  by  i)re*ve*ntin‘t  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
which  it  will  lee*  too  late*  to  prot(*e*t  itse*lf. 

In  less  than  four  months  afte*r  Mr.  Keait  had  delivered  these  words 
France  and  Britain  are  in  the  lie*ld  to  el(*fenel  their  Monrea*  doctrine, 
the  sovereignty  and  indejiendence  of  Belgium,  against  the  hruttil 
onslaughts  of  (lerman  lust  for  eoneiuest.  Any  country  may  have  its 
Monroe  deu'trine  whenever  its  se*eurity  and  safety  is  menaced  hy  a 
]>owerfiil  hut  not  contiguous  opjament.  This  was  what  Pivsident 
Monroe  had  in  mind  and  this  was  what  he  said,  “  We  owe  it,  therefore 
to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  ivlatieais  existing  between  the  rniled 
States  and  those  powers  (European),  to  declare  that  we  should  con¬ 
sider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  jairtion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  tuir  peace  and  safety.”  There  is 
nothing  here  denoting  the  jiaternal  attitude,  nothing  of  the  school¬ 
master  with  stick  in  hand,  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Deutschland  fiber 
Alles,  nothing  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  full  sovereignty  and 
indepi*ndence  of  even  the  smallest  of  the  Latin  American  count ri(*s. 
As  Mr.  R(a)t  on  another  occasion  said: 

W(*  wish  for  no  victories  but  thosi*  of  peace*;  for  no  territory  except  our  own:  for  no 
8ov(*reignty  except  the  sov*ereignty  over  ours(*Iv(*8.  We  deem  the  indep(*nd<*nc(*  and 
e<jual  rights  of  the  smallest  and  W(*ak(*st  nu*mb<*r  of  the  family  of  nations  t*ntill(*d  to  as 
much  resp(*ct  as  those*  of  the  gr(*at<*st  <*mpir(*,  ami  w<*  d(*em  the  observance  of  tlial 
r(*spect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We 
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neither  claim  nor  desire  any  ri^dits,  or  privilestes,  or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely 
eoneede  to  every  Aineriean  Uc-puhlie.  We  wish  to  inerc“as(‘  our  prosperity,  to  expand 
our  trade,  to  grow  in  wc-alth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  hut  our  eoneeption  of  the  true 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  uot  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  hy  their  ruin,  hut  to  hel]) 
all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth,  that  we  may  all  heionie 
greater  and  stronger  together. 

It  is  true  tluit  the  first  ])roelanuitioii  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  carried 
with  it  an  inijdied  ofl'er  of  military  aid  to  the  newly  liberated  Sjtanish- 
Ainerican  colonies  against  proposed  aggressions  hy  tlie  holy  alliancti 
on  behalf  of  Spain.  In  tliis  one  may  discern  elements  of  sympathy 
and  fraternal  good  will.  A  like  wave  of  sympathy  overspread  all 
America  in  August  1914  for  outraged  and  bleeding  Belgium.  It 
overspread  France  and  England  too.  Many  believe  it  was  the  moving 
cause  of  England’s  entry  into  the  war.  Be  this  true  or  not,  no  man 
can  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  (Jerman  horde  that  cruslied  Belgium 
had  its  weapons  })oised  to  strike  Paris  and  London.  Self-j)rotection 
alone  should  have  been  suflicient  to  put  England  and  France  in  the 
field  and  self-])rotection  alone  was  suflicient  basis  for  President  Mon- 
I’oe's  message  of  December  2,  1S23.  It  counts  nothing  against  a  set 
purpose  to  defemd  one’s  own  house  that  in  doing  so  one  performs  an 
act  hy  which  his  neighbor  is  likewise  defended.  The  purpose  remains 
tlie  same  even  thougli  manifested  in  action  in  itself  desirable.  This 
is  well  i)ut  hy  Mr.  Root: 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the  adherence  of  the  American  people  to  the  original 
declaration  there  was  a  great  element  of  sentiment  and  of  .sympathy  for  the  people  of 
South  America  who  were  struggling  for  freedom,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  United  States  that  the  course  which  it  took  in  182.J  concurrently 
with  the  action  of  Great  IJritain  played  so  great  a  {)art  in  assuring  (he  right  of  self- 
government  to  the  countries  of  South  America.  A"et  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  South  American  Governments,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the  international 
right  upon  which  the  declaration  expressly  rests  is  not  sentiment  or  sympathy  or  a 
claim  to  dictate  what  kind  of  government  any  otlier  country  shall  have*,  but  the 
safety  of  the  United  States.  It  is  because  the  new  Governments  can  not  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  allied  powers  “without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness,”  that 
“the  United  Stahls  can  uot  behohl  such  interposition  in  any  form  with  indifference.” 

lias  fhe  Mtmroc  doctrine  as  cxjtrcsscd  hy  President  Monroe  ever 
changed  (  Mt»st  certainly  it  has  not.  Mr.  Rtiot  says,  “  Wo  frequently 
see  statements  that  the  doctrine  has  been  changed  or  enlarged; 
that  there  is  a  new  (»r  different  doctrine  since  Monroe's  time.  They 
are  mistaken.  There  lias  ht'en  no  change.”  That  the  true  Monroe 
doctrine  can  not  he  offensive  lo  any  Latin  American  is  apparent,  for, 
says  Mr.  Root : 

The  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  as.sert  or  imply  or  involve  any  right  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  impair  or  control  the  independent  sovereignty  of  any  American 
state.  In  the  lives  of  nations,  as  of  indi\-iduals,  tlujre  arc*  many  rights  unquestioned 
and  universally  conceded.  Tim  a.s.sertion  of  any  particular  right  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  not  as  excluding  all  others  but  as  coincident  with  all  others  which  are  not 
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iiK-onsislonf .  Tlui  fiiii(laiii4.!iital  |>i'iii('i|)lo  of  iiitcM'iialioiial  law  is  Ilu‘  ])riiici|iU!  of 
iii(l(‘|Hai(Ioiil  sovia’oigiily.  Vpoii  lliat-  all  olla-r  rulos  of  intianatioiial  lawn^st.  Thai 
is  llio  cliiof  and  noc<(ssai'y  proloction  of  iho  weak  apiinst  llio  ixnvor  of  lln^  slioiii;. 

( >lis(!rvanc(!  of  that  is  tin;  nocossary  I'oiidilioii  to  Iho  jxtaco  and  onha'  of  llio  civilizod 
world,  lly  (ho  doclaralion  of  (hat  |>rinci|)hi  (In;  ooininon  jodynnait  of  oivilizadon 
awanls  lo  (ho  smallosl  and  w<‘ak(^s(  S(a(o  (In*  lilitaMy  (o  coiHrol  i(s  own  affairs  with¬ 
out  interfonairo  from  any  odior  jtowor,  howcvor  groat. 

The  !^[onroo  doctrine  does  not  infringe  upon  that  right.  It  asserts  the  right.  The 
declaration  of  ^fonroe  was  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  wcae 
involved  in  maintaining  a  condition,  and  the  condition  to  he  maintained  was  the 
indep(ai(haico  of  all  tlm  .\merican  countries.  It  is  “the  free  and  indepcaident  con¬ 
dition  which  they  have  assunmd  and  maintained”  which  is  declared  to  Hinder  them 
not  subject  to  future  colonization.  It  is  “the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
inde])endence  and  maintained  it  and  whose  indepciiideuce  we  have  on  great  con- 
.sideration  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged”  that  are  not  to  ho  interfercid  with. 

'IVcntv  months  tiftor  Knot  litttl  delivered  this  address  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  European  war,  on  December  27,  1915,  at  the  ojtening 
session  of  the  Second  Ptin  American  Scientific  t'ongress  in  Waslting- 
ton,  The  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  in  projtosing  the 
jtolicy  of  Pan  Americanism,  says: 

If  I  have  correctly  interpnited  Pan  .Vnuiricanism  from  the  standpoint  of  tlui  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  (iovcu-niinmt  with  lho.se  heyoud  the  s(‘as,  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
Moiinxi  doctrine.  The  ^lonroe  doctrine  is  a  national  policy  of  the  United  States; 
Pan  -Vinericanism  is  an  international  ])olicy  of  the  Americas.  The  motives  are  tt) 
an  extent  different;  the  (uuls  sought  are  the  same.  Potli  can  exist  without  im])airing 
(lie  force  of  either.  .\nil  both  do  exist,  and,  1  trust,  will  ever  exi.st  in  all  their  vigor. 

President  Wilson  in  his  address  closing  the  Scientific  Congress  on 
Jiinuary  6,  1916,  sanctioning  the  sjtirit  and  policy  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  Pan  Americanism  in  no  way  htses  sight  of  the  old  doctrine  of  Mon¬ 
roe,  ft)r  he  says:  “The  Monroe  doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  United 
States  on  her  o^\^l  anthority.  It  has  always  been  maintained,  and 
tilways  will  he  maintained,  njton  her  responsibility.’' 

So  it  is  (rue  to-day  as  it  was  true  when  Mr.  Hoot  spoke  the  words, 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  existing,  vital,  and  unchanged  ])ur- 
pose  of  the  United  States,  on  its  own  behalf  and  in  its  own  defense, 
to  call  a  halt  to  Euro|)('an  aggressitms  in  any  ]>arl  of  the  Atnericiis. 
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Sknok  I)»)\  i{(>iiKKT()  SoitiA  (lAiA  AKKo,  (li(i  <list iiij^uisluul  Bolivian 
statesman,  diplomatist,  and  liteiatenr.  died  very  unexpeetc'dly  in 
Santia<;o,  ('hile,  on  Xovember  o,  1!»17.  Bom  in  the  year  ]S.")(),  he 
was  tlie  son  of  tlie  then  president  of  the  superior  court  of  the  District 
of  Oruro,  Don  Manuel  dose  Soria  (lalvarro.  lie  received  a  thonnijjli 
education,  linishinji  all  of  his  studies  with  the  distinction  of  honor- 
ahle  mention:  was  admitt<‘d  to  the  har  in  IS7().  and  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  effective'  advocate.  Without 
nefilectiu"  the  claims  of  his  profession,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  public  and  literary  life  of  his  country,  becominji  known  as  a 
man  of  advanced  ideas,  as  a  noted  sociolojjist,  as  a  brilliant  thinker, 
and  as  a  chaste  and  f'raceful  writer.  'Phe  political  party  to  which 
he  belon<;('d,  and  in  whose'  ranks  he  fenight  with  enthusiasm.  e'leM'teel 
him  te)  a  seat  iu  the  (’handeer  e)f  De'putie's  ami  subse'(|ue'ntly  tee  the 
Senate  eef  the  Kepublie',  where'  be'  e-ont ribute'el  <;re'atly  as  a  le'jjjislateer 
tet  the  neetable  |)rogre'ss  inaele  by  his  e-eeiintry  in  recent  years.  Seneer 
Seuia  (lalvarre)  renelereel  e'e|uallv  important  servie-e's  te)  his  ceeuntry 
in  the  fie'lel  eef  elipleemae-y,  wbe'ther  jis  minister  tee  Paraguay,  as  an 
aelveecate  befeire  the  Arleitrid  'Pribumd  eef  Petreepeelis,  eer  as  ministe'r 
to  Vene'zue'la,  ('eeleendeia,  ami  Ke-uaele)r,  in  all  eef  whie-h  e-apae-itiew  he' 
elefeneleel  the  rights  eef  his  e-eeuntry  anel  e-eentributeel  mue-h  te)  the' 
e'cmenting  e)f  the  tieis  e)f  frienelship  betwe'e'ii  Bedivia  anei  tiie  e-eeuntrie's 
nameel.  The  neetie'e  e)f  his  unfeereseen  de'atli  oe'e'asie)ne'el  wiele'spreael 
grief  in  his  country,  anel  as  a  spee-ial  mark  of  e'ste'crn  anel  as  a  ive-eeg- 
nitieen  of  his  eminent  servie-e's  the  (leevernment  e)f  Bolivia  eerelere'd 
that  the  funend  eelese'epne's  sheeidel  be  e-eenelucte'e!  at  the  e'xpense  e)f  the' 
Xatieen. 

Mu.  Jamks  Flyxx  Sti  tksmax.  formerly  Miidste'r  Ph'uipoteidiary 
anel  Enve)y  Extraoreiinary  e)f  the  Ihdteel  State's  te)  Beelivia,  elleal 
sudelenly  e)f  heart  elisease'  in  the  le)bby  e)f  a  prenument  he)te'l  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  ('.,  e)u  De'e-embe'r  15,  1!>I7.  Be)rn  in  lueliana  in  IStit),  Mr. 
Stute'sman  was  e'elue-ate'el  at  Wabash  ('e)lle'gc,  from  whie-h  institutieen 
he  lu'lel  the'  eh'gre'e's  e)f  A.  B.  anel  A.  M.  In  lS!)d  he  was  aelmitteel  te) 
the  bar  am!  fe)r  a  nund)e'r  e)f  years  was  a  sue*e'e'ssful  praetitienier  in 
the  ce)urts  e)f  his  native  State'.  He  te)e)k  an  active  intere'st  in  natieemd 
anel  State  j)e)litie;s  anel  he'le!  various  ndmer  eeflie-e's  ])rie)r  te)  his  apj)e)int- 
ment  by  Presielent  l{e)e)se've'lt  as  ministe'r  te)  Be)livia  in  l()t)S.  In  1010 
he  re'turne'el  te)  Wasbingte)n  anel  resnme'el  the  ])ractie'e'  e)f  his  j)re)fe's- 
sieen.  In  1015  he  was  made  eene  e)f  the  rnited  State's  e'e)mmissie)ne)rs 
fe)r  the;  Piinama-Pacifie  Internatie)nal  Exj)e)sitie)n  at  San  Erancise-e), 
anel  in  e'e)nne!e'tie)n  witli  the  eluties  im])e)sed  iipeen  him  visite'el  the 
e-e)nntrie‘s  e)f  Ce'iitral  .Vmerica  ami  the  We'st  Imlie's  in  eereler  te)  areeuse 
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iiu^rpasp'.!  infiMvst  ip.  Iliat  j^rcal  (‘nti'rprisp.  He  was  a  fhu'iil  and 
cpiiviiicinj'sppakor,  and  Ids  Isdc'Pls  in  tins  direction  led  to  Ids  a|)])oip.t- 
inent  as  one  of  tin*  |)roininei'l  l(‘etnrers  to  aronse  tlie  interest  and 
eoo])eration  of  the  |)(*o|)h'  of  tlie  rnited  States  in  the  matters  of 
food  eop.servatiop.  and  the  maintenance  of  tlie  American  Ked  (’ross. 
11(‘  was  an  entlinsiastic  nu'inher  of  tin*  Ked  ('ross,  and  lahona!  nntir- 
injjlv'  and  zealously  in  its  behalf,  heinj;  en<;a>;ed  in  the  ])ro])a<;anda 
work  of  the  or<;anization  when  death  claimed  him.  His  genial 
pei-sonality  and  kindly  p.ature  had  made  him  many  peisonal  friends 
not  only  in  Ids  own  country  hut  in  Bolivia  an.d  other  countries  of  the 
Americas  where  Ids  aidivities  had  led  him,  and  the  news  of  his  death 
will  he  noted  witli  heartfelt  regret  hy  many  people  in  many  lands. 

i)i{.  Ka.mox  (li’iTEKAS,  noted  surg(‘on,  author,  and  sportsman,  died 
very  unexpectedly  at  the  Fieneh  Hospital  in  New  York  ('ity  on 
'Ih’irsday.  Decemlx'r  i:i.  IhlT.  Born  in  Providence,  K.  1.,  in  iShO, 
he  came  of  distinguished  Sjianish  ancestry.  He  received  a  thorough 
('ducat  ion,  and  evinced  his  predilection  for  the  profession  of  medicine 
it  an  early  age.  He  was  apparently  at  the  zenith  of  his  mental 
and  physical  vigor  when  he  suecumhed  to  an  attack  of  meidngitis. 
Although  his  skill  as  a  surgeon  and  learning  as  a  scientist  had  given 
him  internatiomd  fame,  his  iietivitic's  were  not  confined  to  his  profes¬ 
sion  alone.  He  had  served  on  a  numlier  of  advisory  commissions  for 
the  rnited  Stati's  (lovernment,  iind  only  idxnit  !i  y('ar  ago  he  was 
charged  with  the  commission  to  go  to  ('uba  for  the  juirpose  of 
ascertaining  at  first  hand  the  sentiments  of  the  jieople  of  that  Kepuhlie 
in  relation  to  the  Hurojx'an  Avar.  His  eomprehensi\’e  report  upon 
his  return  to  the  I'nited  States  leceiA'ed  Avide  i)uhlieitv.  More  in 
lineAvith  his  jirofession,  lioAA'eAer,  Avere  his  visits  to  the  battle  fields 
of  Kurope.  made  Avith  the  vicAV  of  studying  adA  aneed  surgical  methods, 
treatment  of  Avounds,  etc.,  the  r(*sults  of  Avhich  iinestigations  AAOuld 
donhtless  have  been  incorporated  in  the  ncAv  A\'ork  on  surgery  he 
Avas  preparing  at  the  time  Avhen  death  eiuh'd  his  labors.  He  had 
already  given  tAvo  A'aluable  Avorks  on  surgical  subjects  to  the  Avorld. 
but  this  third  Aolnme  Avas  expected  to  embrace  much  ncAV  material 
and  striking  efT<x-ts  r('sulting  from  the  exigencies  of  Avar  experiences. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  ('(dlege.  Dr.  (luiteras  had  achieved 
an  enviable  reputation  in  his  profession  and  had  filled  important 
positions  in  addition  to  ('iijoying  a  large  and  lucratiA'e  priAate  prac¬ 
tice.  Kor  some  years  he  Avas  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Post  (Iradu- 
ate  Medical  ('ollege;  also  director  and  A’isiting  surgeon  of  the  French 
Hos|)ital:  surgi'on  of  the  Italian  llospitid;  and  one  of  the  chief 
surgi'ons  of  the  ('ity  Hospital  of  \((AV  York.  For  a  numix'r  of  years 
h('  liad  Ix'cn  the  seen'tarv  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  ('(Uigivss. 
editor  of  Kevista  Americana  de  Farmaeia,  Medieina  y  Hospitah's, 
and  Avas  idso  an  active  member  of  the  American  Medical  .Vssoeiation, 
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Follow  of  tlic  Anioi’ican  ('oUojjo  of  Sur^orv.  nionihoi’  of  tho  Stuto 
and  oounty  medical  associations,  and  l)olon<>;ed  to  some  of  the  loadinj; 
social  clnbs  of  New  York.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous  ycllow- 
fever  cxi)crt  of  llabana.  Dr.  duan  (luitcras,  whose  work  is  so  well 
known  in  tbc  rnited  States. 

Dr.  Ai.oxzo  1).  Mki.vix,  (’liief  of  the  Ibireau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  De|)artment  of  Agriculture  since  IhOo,  died 
December  7,  1917,  in  \Vasbin<;ton,  1).  ('.  Born  in  tbe  State  of  Illinois 
in  1S62,  Dr.  Melvin  received  bis  decree  from  tbe  Cbicafio  Veterinary 
C'ollef'c  in  1S<S6,  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  was 
actively  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  had 
been  orjjanized  in  bSSd.  Duriii"  tliese  yeaiN  he  filled  various  im¬ 
portant  offices  in  that  de))artment,  beiii"  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  meat  ins])ecti(m  at  ('hica"o  in  1S92,  transferred  to  Wash- 
injitton  and  made  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division  in  ISho,  made 
assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  in  1S99,  and  finally  jdaced  at  its  bead 
in  199").  Amonj);  bis  {greatest  services  were  tlie  stamping  out  under 
his  direction  of  the  epidemic  of  tlie  dreaded  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  tbe  cattle-])roducing  sections  of  tbe  United  vStates  in  1908  and 
again  in  1914;  tbe  eradication  of  tbe  cattle-fever  tick  from  over  ol 
per  cent  of  the  southern  section  of  the  country;  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  for  efficient  meat  ins])ection;  and  numerons  contribu¬ 
tions  of  important  publications  dealing  with  meat  ins])ection,  various 
cattle  diseases,  ami  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  South  American 
cattle  and  meat  industry.  It  was  in  connection  with  tbe  last- 
named  subject  tliat  his  activities  became  Pan  American  in  sco])e. 
In  191.4  be  made  a  tour  of  tlie  soutbern  continent,  and  sul)se(|ucntly 
gave  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  studies  to  tbe  world  in 
two  com])rebensive  articles  in  tbe  Yearbook  of  tbe  De])artmcnt  of 
Agriculture.  In  tliese  be  advocated  closer  coojieration  between  the 
live-stock  interests  of  all  the  Ameriean  countries  for  their  common 
lieuefit.  At  tbe  second  Pan  American  Scientific  C'ongress  in  1915 
he  jiresented  a  comprehensive  ])a])er  in  which  he  outlined  a  ])lan  for 
dealing  with  animal  diseases  so  that  trade  in  live  stock  and  animal 
jiroducts  could  be  fostered  and  at  the  same  time  jirotection  afforded 
against  contagious  diseases.  He  favored  an  organization  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  in  eacli  country  to  control  and  eradicate  animal 
diseases,  to  jirotect  domestic  animals  from  foreign  contagion,  and  the 
exchange  of  information  and  a  general  coojieration  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  througli  a  central  organization.  His  constructive  jilans  were 
on  broad  lines,  and  his  work,  taken  uj)  by  otbei’s,  will  no  doubt  bear 
rich  fruit  in  the  future.  Aside  from  liis  oflicial  jiosition.  Dr.  Melvin 
was  jirominent  in  veterinary  and  scientific  organizations.  He  was 
jiresident  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  honorary 
associate  of  tbe  Royal  (’ollege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  tlie  lU’gienic  Laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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The  South  American  Indian  in  His  Relation  to  Geographic  Environ¬ 
ment  is  tlio  title  of  an  intcMostiiig  pajxM-  In'  Dr.  WiQiam  Curtis  Karu- 
beo,  aj)|)oariiig  in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  American  Philosophical 
Society,  volume  Ivi,  lt)17,  as  follows: 

Man,  of  \vliat<‘v<T  raco.  a.«  wt*  know  liiin  to-day  is  to  wucli  an  extent  a  i)rodu('t  of 
Ids  environment  tliat  we  can  liave  very  little*  idea  of  what  he  was  in  his  primitive 
stale.  We  sometimes  s])eak  of  primitive  men,  hut  we  mean  men  in  a  low  stajje  of  cul¬ 
ture  without  any  r<‘ference  what<“ver  to  time  or  ape.  There  are  no  jerimitive  men, 
neither  is  there  ))rimitive  culture.  I’oth  have  heen  so  inodilied  hy  their  environ¬ 
ment  that  they  irive  us  very  little  idea  of  what  the  first  men  and  their  culture  were 
like.  I'rom  the  l)(>yinnin>r  both  have  <leveloi)ed  in  complete  agreement  with  their 
environment. 

It  is  said  that  man  differs  from  the  otlu'r  animals  in  that  he  is  able  to  oven’ome  his 
natural  environment.  Man  has  been  able  to  ])rofit  by  his  knowledge  of  nature's  laws, 
but  he  has  not  overcome  them,  lie  must  depend  upon  natural  jwoducts  for  sustenance, 
and  hence  is  limited  in  migration  and  habitat.  In  the  cold  climates  of  high  altitudes 
and  high  lalititdes  he  is  limited  by  his  hwd  supply  to  the  line  fixed  by  nature  for 
the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  In  the  hot.  moist  climate  of  the  Tropics  he  is 
dej)riv(*d  of  eneig:y  and  ambition  and  d(*gencrates.  lie  has  not  yet  overcome  nature, 
but  he  has  succeeded  b<‘lter  than  his  fellows  in  ada|)ting  himself  to  nature's  require¬ 
ments.  11  is  imliv  idual  handica]>at  the  beginning  of  life  makes  for  the  greater  develoji- 
ment  of  his  race.  Ilis  j>rolonged  period  of  growth  allows  the  tiersistent  forces  of 
environment  to  act  ujion  his  develoj)in,<r  body  and  fit  it  for  its  habitat.  If  his  migra¬ 
tions  do  not  take  |>lace  too  rapidly  or  do  not  extend  over  too  wide  a  range  of  geo- 
.irraj  hic  conditions  these  body  changes  become  habitual  and  the  race  survives.  The 
new  charai  tern  d(*velo])ed  are  retained.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  characters  ai'quircd  by  the  ancestors  are  inh<*rited,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  habitat 
with  all  the  geo,trrai  hie  factors  which  have  jiroduci'd  those  characters  is  inherited. 

If  the  effect  of  environment  is  u|K)n  the  individual  and  d(K“s  not  become  jierma- 
nently  fixed  in  the  race,  and  if  it  acts  only  as  an  inhibitor  in  the  development  of 
charai'tcristics,  it  has  the  force  of  an  inheritance,  because  it  never  ceases  to  operate. 
Hence  the  race  develops  true  to  the  environment.  Primitive  man  must  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  tropical  but  not  a  jungle  country,  where  the  environment  made  little 
demand  upon  his  .trrowing  intelh'ct.  The  search  for  food  i;robably  took  him  tem¬ 
porarily  outside  of  his  first  habitat,  .\ftcr  a  time  the  jiressure  of  numbers  would 
jirc'vent  his  return.  His  customs  and  habits  would  change  to  meet  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  .'“^o.  no  doubt,  he  has  slowly  moved  through  the  long  ])eriod  of  his  history, 
from  one  sta.w  to  another,  from  one  environment  to  another,  and  from  one  develop¬ 
ment  to  another.  These  develojuuents  were  not  necessarily  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
jilane.  He  had  little  choice;  the  (piest  for  food  or  the  jwessure  from  numbers  either 
called  or  drove  him  onward  from  the  old  to  newer  fields.  He  followed  the  animals, 
and  may  have  learned  from  them  to  build  his  shelU'r  and  to  store  his  food  against  a 
futures  need.  >i<*c<‘ssity  develoixxl  fon'thought  and  ma<le  him  an  inventor.  The 
forces  of  natures  were  first  feared  and  then  followtxl.  He  be<  ame  as  mobile  as  the 
wind  and  the  water  by  whose  aid  he  traveled.  AfU-r  he  had  thus  occujned  the 
habitable  globe  ea^jh  section  <  <>ntinued  to  devcloj)  a  culture  peculiar  to  its  own 
70(1 
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A  WAIWAI  INDIAN  IN  DANCE  COSTUME. 


The  M’aiwai  Indians  also  inhabit  the  section  of  northern  lirazil  immediately  adjoiniii):  the  Cuiaiias.  Several 
villages  arc  located  on  the  Essequibo  River  and  not  far  from  the  Akarai  Mountains. 
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TYPICAL  DIAL  INDIANS  OF  NORTHERN  BRAZIL. 


The  Diaus  inhabit  a  section  of  Brazil  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Cutari  River,  just  south  of  the  boundary  line  of  Dutch  Guiana.  The  last  Diau  village  on  the  Brazilian 
side  is  called  Chalifono.  According  to  Dr.  Farabee,  it  Is  in  latitude  1°  50'  and  longitude  SO”  42'  \V.  These  Indians  are  among  the  most  backward  people  of  the 
continent  and  with  a  number  of  other  tribes  occupy  the  only  mountains  in  the  Amazon  Valley  oast  of  the  Andes  “which  are  high  enough  to  form  a  barrier  or 
undesirable  enough  to  serve  as  a  place  of  retreat.” 
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ouvironnient.  Every  fjeographical  factor  had  its  influence  in  this  development. 
Sea  and  bay,  lake  and  river,  mountain  and  valley,  forest  and  desert,  temperature  and 
humidity,  wind  and  rain,  sunshine  and  cloud,  each  and  all  had  their  effect  in  isolating 
or  uniting,  separating  or  deflecting,  expanding  or  confining  the  migrating  peoples 
and  in  determining  their  jthysical  development,  their  forms  of  culture,  their  economic 
and  political  organization.  Man  has  followed  no  ])lan.  has  had  no  standards.  What¬ 
ever  advancement  he  has  made  has  been  by  chance  rather  than  by  choice,  by  accident 
rather  than  by  conscious  direction. 

In  the  migration  of  man  from  his  original  home,  probably  in  southern  Asia,  by  way 
of  Ilering  Strait  and  North  America  to  the  Tropics  again,  he  completed  the  cyche 
of  climatic  conditions.  His  long  and  varied  experience  had  made  him  wise.  Yet 
he  was  continually  on  the  march.  Crowded  into  the  neck  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
he  pushed  on  through  and  found  another  continent,  which,  like  the  one  he  was  leaving, 
lent  itself  to  a  north-south  migration  with  the  routes  well  marked.  The  Orinoco, 
the  great  branches  of  the  Amazon  and  the  I.a  Plata,  together  with  the  Andes  and  the 
coast,  all  offered  direct  lines  of  travel,  but  they  all  led  to  hard  conditions.  The  moun¬ 
tains  were  too  high,  the  forests  too  dense,  the  south  too  cold,  and  the  Tropics  too  hot 
to  make  a  strong  appeal.  Put  there  was  no  possibility  of  retreat  until  the  farthest 
corner  had  been  reached  and  turned.  By  the  time  of  the  discovery  he  had  overrun 
the  whole  continent  and  a  return  migration  was  in  progress  across  the  Isthmus  and 
through  the  We.st  Indies. 

When  the  first  migration  entered  the  continent  the  people  were  deflected  by  the 
mountains  to  the  two  coasts.  Those  who  continued  down  the  west  coast,  forced  to 
compete  with  the  rank  jungle  growth  for  supremacy  in  a  humid  debilitating  climat«“, 
were  unable  to  establish  themselves  and  develop  a  high  culture.  So  they  moved  on 
to  the  int<‘rior  plateaus,  where  they  found  more  congenial  conditions  and  where  they 
left  evidence  of  an  advanced  culture. 

Those  who  made  their  way  to  the  coast  south  of  the  Ecpiator  must  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  step  out  of  the  jungle  into  an  immense  desert  country,  the  most  arid  in  the 
world,  stretching  away  for  nearly  2,(MK)  miles  as  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  sea.  Here 
they  found  fertile  valleys,  watered  by  the  innumerable  small  rivers  and  streams 
which,  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  perpetual  snows. of  the  mountain  tops,  ma<Ie  their 
way  to  the  sea  or  lost  themselves  in  the  de.sert.  These  valleys,  separated  by  trackless 
sands,  offered  both  food  and  security.  The  sea  made  no  call.  There  were  few  pro¬ 
tected  harbors  along  the  great  stretch  of  coast;  no  outlying  islands  to  be  inhabited  and 
no  timber  for  canoes.  They  b<‘came  an  agricultural  people,  living  in  villages  and 
using  the  rivers  for  irrigating  purposes.  Irrigation  guaranteed  regular  crops  and  hence 
a  <'onstant  food  supply.  It  also  developed  inventiveness  and  cooperation.  Their 
common  dependence  upon  the  same  water  supply  developed  social  organization  and 
a  .strong  government.  As  these  different  valleys  had  the  same  products  there  wa-s 
very  little  commerce  between  them  and  each  was  allowed  to  develop  its  own  culture. 
The  archeological  remains  show  the  results  of  this  development  from  independent 
centers. 

Near  th(>  southern  end  of  the  continent  climatic  and  topographic;  conditions  are 
reversed.  'I'lie  coast  and  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  forested,  while  the  in¬ 
terior  is  a  semidesert.  The  deeply  embayed  coast  has  a  chain  of  outlying  islands. 
The  steep  mountains  come  down  to  the  sea,  leaving  little  arable  land.  The  forests 
furnish  an  abundance  of  suitable  timber  for  canoes.  All  the.se  elements  of  environ- 
luent  unite*  to  force  the  unfortunate  tribes  who  have  been  pushed  along  into  this  region 
to  become  a  maritime  people.  The  inhospitable*  snow-clad  mountains  prevent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  inte*rior  tribe*s.  The*y  were  .shut  off  also  from  the  people  of  the  northern 
coast  by  rough  se*asand  steep  harborless  shor(*s.  They  were  thus  limited  to  the  islands 
and  the  channels  between.  Their  isolation  and  the*ir  hard  conditions  of  life,  with  an 
iiuet*rlain  food  supply,  has  pre*vented  them  from  developing  a  high  culture.  They 
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A  DIAU  (JIRL 

The  tattooed  lines  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth  indicate  that  she  is  one  who  chews  the  cassava  root  for  the  manufacture 

of  intoxicating  drink. 
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have  had  no  leisure.  All  their  energies  have  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  secure 
their  daily  bread. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  these  canoe  people  arc  living  under  even  worse  conditions, 
because  they  were  an  interior  people  who  have  been  forced  down  across  the  straits 
into  the  last  point  of  land  on  the  continent,  from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape. 
With  hard  conditions  and  scant  food  supply  they  lead  a  precarious  life.  They  must 
live  in  small  separate  groups  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  wild  foods.  These 
small  units  have  developed  a  rugged  independence  which  will  permit  of  no  control. 
There  is  no  necessity  nor  opportunity  for  community  effort  and  hence  there  are  no 
chiefs  and  no  organized  government.  Left  behind  and  held  at  bay  in  a  most  rigorous 
climate  they  have  done  well  to  maintain  themselves  even  in  their  present  culture. 
Their  simple  life  reveals  their  origin.  The  absence  of  the  canoe  proves  them  to  belong 
to  the  mainland  east  of  the  mountains  where  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  and  a 
harborless  cliff  coast  for  a  thousand  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  this  plain  have  always 
been  hunters  and  not  fishermen. 

Farther  north  on  the  same  coast  the  narrow  fringe  of  lowland  is  fertile  and  contains 
a  number  of  deep  bays.  Here  the  people  became  agriculturists  but  added  to  their 
food  supply  shellfish  from  the  sea.  Many  large  refuse  heaps  mark  the  centers  of  occu¬ 
pation.  The  steep  coast  range  of  mountains  prevented  them  from  passing  into  the 
interior  where  other  cultures  are  found. 

Along  the  north  coast  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Isthmus  representatives  of  the  same 
people  occupy  the  savannahs  and  the  forested  interior.  Here  the  savannah  coast 
tribes,  with  their  broader  view  and  easy  communication,  in  every  instance  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  higher  culture. 

While  the  coast  peoples  have  had  every  variety  of  climatic  condition,  due  to  the 
change  of  latitude  from  the  Equator  to  the  most  southern  inhabited  point  in  the  world, 
those  of  the  mountains  have  had  much  the  same  variety,  due  to  change  in  elevation 
from  a  tropical  sea  level  to  the  highest  habitat  of  man.  The  mountains  on  account  of 
their  great  height,  hard  conditions  and  lack  of  arable  land  served  at  first  only  as  a 
barrier  to  deflect  and  to  separate  the  migrating  peoples.  After  a  time  the  pressure  of 
the  populations  in  the  lowland  valleys  on  the  west  forced  the  people  up  the  slopes  and 
into  the  high  valleys  and  plateaus  between  the  Cordilleras.  Here  they  found  the 
(piinua,  the  oca,  and  the  potato,  the  hardiest  and  most  useful  food  plants  for  cold 
climates.  On  the  high  plateaus  they  found  among  other  animals  the  llama,  one  of 
the  most  useful  animals  known  to  man.  It  offered  its  flesh  for  food,  its  coat  for  clothing, 
its  hide  for  harness,  and  its  back  for  burdens.  The  high  valley  dwellers  became 
agriculturists  and  traders,  while  their  neighbors  were  first  hunters,  then  herdsman. 
The  cold,  raw  winds  sweeping  across  the  broad  open  plateaus  drove  the  people  to  the 
leeward  of  the  mountains  for  protection,  w'here  they  formed  small  communities,  each 
herdsman  having  his  separate  corral.  These  people,  while  living  in  these  remote 
places,  were  in  trade  relations  with  the  agriculturists  in  the  valleys.  They  had  a 
constant  food  supply  in  their  herds,  and  while  conditions  of  life  were  somewhat  severe 
they  were  secure,  contented,  and  happy.  The  broad  horizon  and  invigorating  climate 
stimulated  thought.  Their  occupations  gave  them  leisure  for  contemplation.  So 
here  among  the  shepherds  music  and  myth  reached  their  highest  development. 

In  the  center  of  this  high  plateau  area  is  located  a  very  large  lake,  with  no  outlet 
to  the  sea.  The  valleys  all  led  to  the  lake.  There  was  no  passageway  to  a  more 
congenial  climate.  There  were  no  forests  whose  timber  could  be  used  for  buildings 
and  canoes,  but  there  was  abundance  of  stone  in  the  mountains  and  turf  in  the  fields 
for  houses,  and  reeds  in  the  swamps  about  the  lake  for  balsas  or  rafts.  Great  towns 
developed  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  could  be  reached  either  by  water  or  by 
land.  The  lake  exerted  a  unifying  influence  for  either  commerce  or  war.  Magic 
gave  place  to  a  highly  developed  form  of  sun  worship  with  a  priestly  class  headed 
by  a  great  chief  who  assumed  autocratic  power.  There  was  soon  a  desire  to  extend 
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TWO  DIAU  WOMEN. 

The  Diaus  have  not  advanced  very  far  in  tlic  way  of  cultural  development.  They  inhabit  a  section  of 
the  great  Amazon  Valley  where  “nature  is  overpowering,  liecause  it  makes  life  so  easy  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  effort.  There  is  no  struggle  of  inteliigcnce  against  the  forces  of  nature,  because  she  provides  the 
necessities  of  life  ready  made.  •  *  *  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  little  or  no  clothing  is  required,  nor 
any  habitations  except  the  simplest  shelters,  which  may  be  built  in  a  few  hours  when  needed.  There 
is  no  necessity  lor  eVercise  of  forethought,  invention,  or  ingenuity.” 
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the  functions  of  this  centralized  government.  Following  the  command  of  the  spirit 
they  moved  their  center  of  dominion  nortliward  across  the  divide  to  tlie  head  of  a 
fertile  valley  and  estahlished  a  city.  With  the  advantage  of  organization  and  loca¬ 
tion,  they  easily  overcame  one  group  after  anotlier  of  the  valley  peoples  wlio  were 
unable  to  unite  for  common  defense  on  account  of  Uieir  natural  boundaries.  Tims 
the  city  became  the  center  of  a  great  empire,  with  a  stable  government  and  a  state 
religion.  The  arts  and  industries  were  encouraged,  schools  and  eliurelies  establislied, 
and  a  high  state  of  civilization  secured. 

The  large  number  of  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  the  continent  have  had  a  very 
different  history.  The  great  plains  of  the  southeast  have  few  natural  boundaries  to 
confine  the  people,  so  from  the  beginning  they  have  dissipated  their  energies  in 
spreading  far  and  wide  over  tlie  wliole  area  without  developing  one  single  great  center. 
They  have  exhausted  tlicmselves  in  the  running  and  have  left  nothing  of  importance 
behind. 

In  the  eastern  highlands  of  Brazil,  away  from  all  migration  routes  and  cut  off  from 
the  coast,  are  found  a  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  stock.  As  a  whole, 
tliey  are  the  most  backward  people  of  the  continent.  Th€*y  may  be  a  remnant  of 
the  first  tribes  to  inhabit  the  plateau  region  who  liave  been  pushed  aside  into  tin? 
out-of-the-way  corners  by  stronger,  more  advanced  tribes  who  came  to  the  plateau 
in  later  times.  Tliey  occu])y  the  only  mountains  east  of  the  Andes,  wJiieh  are  high 
enough  to  form  a  barrier  or  undesirable  enough  to  serve  as  place  of  retreat. 

The  rivers  and  valleys  north  and  .south  and  the  low  divide  on  the  west  all  lead  to 
the  savanna  plateau  west  of  these  highlands.  This  became  a  meeting  place  for 
the  migrations  from  all  these  directions  and  also  a  place  of  dispersion.  The  routes 
of  forward  or  backward  migration  of  three  great  stocks  may  be  traced  to  this  center 
by  tribes  scattered  along  the  way.  Representatives  of  one  stock  apparently  descended 
the  La  Plata  River  to  the  sea  and  passed  along  the  coast  3,000  miles  into  the  Amazon 
Valley,  another  followed  down  the  southeastern  branches  of  the  Amazon,  down  the 
main  river  and  around  the  coast  to  the  West  Indies,  while  a  tliird  occupied  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Amazon  and  crossed  the  watershed  to  the  north  coast. 

The  Amazon  Valley,  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  I’nited  ^'tates,  was  occupied  by 
hundreds  of  tribes  belonging  to  several  different  linguistic  stocks  and  all  in  very 
much  the  same  stage  of  cultural  development.  The  whole  area  is  well  within  the 
Tropics  and  shut  off  from  the  high  cultures  of  the  west  by  impas.sable  mountains. 
It  is  a  humid  tropical  forest  jungle  with  a  most  monotonous  debilitating  climate. 
Nature  here  is  overpowering,  because  she  makes  life  so  easy  there  is  no  necessit.v 
for  effort.  There  is  no  struggle  of  intelligence  against  the  forc'es  of  nature,  because 
she  provides  the  necessities  of  life  ready  made.  The  bounties  of  nature  gratify  the 
enfeebled  ambition  without  labor.  The  daily  needs  have  daily  satisfactions.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  so  mild  that  little  or  no  clothing  is  required  nor  any  habitations  except  the 
simplest  shelters  which  may  be  built  in  a  few  hours  when  needed .  There  is  no  necessity 
for  exercise  of  forethought,  invention,  or  ingenuity.  There  is  leisure  but  no  energy. 
The  law  of  social  gravitation  does  not  operate  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  co¬ 
operation.  The  people  live  in  small  isolated  groups  bec‘ausc>  they  recjuire  space  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  Hence  there  can  be  no  central  government.  The  slugghsh 
rivers  offered  easy  transportation.  As  there  were  no  natural  boundaries  to  coniine 
the  people  and  no  central  authority  the  different  groups  moved  about  at  will  coming 
into  contact  with  other  groups  of  different  stocks  and  mingling  cultures.  There  was 
no  comiiM'rce  because  there  was  no  variety  of  natural  products  in  any  one  area  not 
common  to  every  other.  There  is  little  relief  of  land,  change  of  climate,  or  variety 
of  soil.  The  culture  is  as  uniform  as  the  environment.  A  characterless  country  is 
producing  a  characterless  people.  The  Amazon  Valley  was  the  last  great  rt*giou 
to  be  occupied  by  man.  There  is  no  evidence  of  great  anti(juity  either  in  ar<Tieological 
remains  or  in  present  cultures.  The  langtiages  spokmi  show  a  clo.se  relationship 
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without  side  gr()in)s.  The  cultures,  always  first  to  reveal  the  effects  of  a  change  of 
environment,  show  c(‘rtain  similarities,  but  are  decadent  in  form.  All  the  evidence 
at  hand  tends  to  show  that  the  culture  of  the  South  American  Indian  has  developed 
in  j)erfect  harmony  with  his  geographic  environment. 

Making  Food  from  Fodder  is  the  subject  of  an  article  apjtearing  in 
the  Sjianish  edition  of  the  Buli.etin  for  November,  being  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Mr.  O.  K.  Geyer’s  article  in  the  Scientific  American  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  believe  the  English  vci'sion  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
readers,  so  repi-odnco  it  in  full. 

Fear  of  a  possible  world-wide  shortage  of  focxl  which  may  bring  the  jjinch  of  hunger 
even  to  Americ-ans  has  sent  many  scientists  and  food  chemists  into  their  laboratories 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  focxl  situation  in  so  far  as  science  can  accomj)lish  that  end. 
.As  a  result  huge  quantities  of  products  which  have  been  used  for  other  ptirposc's 
than  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs  are  being  added  to  America’s  war  menu.  These 
articles  can  be  uschI  to  supplement  such  staple  prcxlucts  as  wheat,  corn  and  other 
cereals,  since  chemists  have  discovered  that  their  focxl  value  is  hardly  less  than  that 
of  corn  or  wheat.  It  simply  remains  a  question  as  to  whether  the  American  public 
cares  to  adapt  itself  to  these  new  conditions,  and  this  may  become  a  nec-cssity  in  c’ase 
the  worst  fears  of  food  experts  are  rc’alized . 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  long  series  of  experiments  which  have  been 
underway  in  recent  years  or  are  in  i)rogress  at  this  time  are  those  of  Oklahoma  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  which  have  added  a  number  of  important  focxl  prcxlucts  to  the 
country’s  focxl  supply.  Chief  among  these  have  been  cottonseed  meal,  and  flours 
made  from  kafir  corn,  feterita,  grain  sorghums,  milo  and  kindrc>d  grains,  all  of  which 
have  heretofore  been  used  mainly  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock.  Bread  and  other 
articles  of  focxl  made  from  these  cereals  not  only  are  {)alatable  but  have  a  high  food 
value.  The  most  important  feature,  however,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  already  pro¬ 
duced  in  notable  quantities. 

The  discovery  of  flour  substitutes  has  been  the  most  important  problem  since  the 
world-wide  shortage  of  wheat  has  brought  about  an  actual  shortage  of  focxl  supplies. 
Three  Southern  and  Southwestern  States — Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas — however, 
can  supply  enough  kafir  corn  and  cotton-8c‘ed  flour  to  make  up  the  country’s  flour 
shortage  this  year;  and  by  next  year,  should  abnormal  conditions  demand  it,  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  these  flour  substitutes  can  be  prcxluced  in  almost  all  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  States,  but  more  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  wheat  crop  is  a 
small  item  in  the  crop  production.  Two  years  ago  Oklahoma  alone  prcxluced  30,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  sorghums,  the  grains  of  which  can  be  converted  into  flour, 
and  this  year  will  see  a  crop  even  larger.  This  is  about  four  times  the  State's  wheat 
prcxlucticm  and.  of  course,  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  focxl 
supply. 

The  adaptability  of  the  grain  sorghums,  kafir  corn,  feterita  fa  comparatively  new 
American  grain),  milo.  and  similar  grains  to  southern  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
will  enable  the  Southern  States  to  produce  enormous  cpiautities  of  these  substitutes 
for  wheat  and  will  result  in  their  becoming  enrolled  among  the  great  fcxxl-producing 
States  of  the  Nation.  The  cotton  crop  grown  by  the  South  already  yields  great 
quantities  of  material  which  can  be  converted  into  acceptable  fcxxlstuffs.  I'ntil 
recently  cotton  seed,  despite  the  fact  that  it  contains  more  protein  than  almost  any 
other  focxl  prcxluct  grown  in  the  country,  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  certain  cooking  materials  and  for  feeding  live  stock.  In  fact,  the  percentage 
of  protein  in  cotton  seed  is  so  high  that  care  must  be  exercised  in  adapting  it  for  focxl 
purposes,  both  for  animals  and  human  beings.  If  fcxxl  products  derived  from  cotton 
seed  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  experts,  however,  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  fcxxlstuffs  will  be  added  to  the  Nation’s  supply. 


Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Airricultiire. 

A  FIELD  OF  FETERITA. 

An  experiment  in  planting  feterita  at  the  Forage  Crop  Field  Station  at  Hays,  Kans.  According  to  Mr.  O.  It.  (ieyer,  “  Feterita  is  one  of  the  newest  grain  crops  introduced  into 
the  United  States  aljout  six  years  ago  through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  t\  hile  it  Invs  not  l)een  grown  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  full  worth  and 
adaptability  to  American  soils  and  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it  and  that  it  will  soon  Is'come  a  recognized  farm  staph'.  esiM-ciallv  in  the 
southw'est,  owing  to  its  drouth-resisting  qualities.  Feterita  is  somewhat  softer  than  kafir,  and  for  this  reason  gives  hotter  results  in  digestion  expi'riinenis.'* 


Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Asrioulture. 


HARVESTING  FETERITA  IN  TEXAS. 


Fetcrita  was  very  successfully  grown  at  the  Oovemment’s  Forage  Crop  Field  Station  at  Chiliicothe,  Tex.  “The  adaptabiiity  of  the  grain  sorghums,  kafir  com,  feterifa,  milo, 
and  similar  ^ains  to  southern  soil  and  climatic  conditions  will  enaole  the  Southern  States  to  produce  enormous  quantities  of  these  substitutes  for  wheat,  and  will  result  in 
their  becoming  enrolled  among  the  great  food-producing  States  of  the  Nation.” 
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Cottouseecl  meal  serves  its  best  purpose  when  mixed  witli  kafir  corn,  wliicli  is  also 
expected  to  serve  an  important  end  in  reploni.shing  (lie  country’s  larder  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months.  Commercial  cottonseed  meal  can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  fooil 
products  which  contain  51  per  cent  of  protein,  and,  if  used  intelligently,  can  be  made 
to  replace  meat  in  an  ordinary  diet  as  a  source  of  protein.  As  sold  on  the  market 
cottonseed  meal  will  contain  from  30  to  48  per  cent  of  protein.  Compared  with  the 
percentage  of  protein  found  in  other  common  food  products,  the  balance  in  favor  of 
cottonseed  meal  is  most  one-sided.  Protein  in  round  steak  will  range  from  12  to  1C 
per  cent,  in  beans  about  20  per  cent,  peanuts.  25  per  cent,  and  in  wheat  bread  about 
t*  per  cent.  The  muscle-building  properties  available  in  food  products  prepared  with 
cottonseed  meal  are  apjiarent  at  a  glance,  for  they  average  from  three  to  five  times 
the  quantity  found  in  wheat  flour. 

(Jermany  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  potato  bread  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat,  which  is  hardly  in  the  same  class  with  cottonseed  meal  and  kafir  corn  flour. 
.\s  a  war  food,  this  latter  combination  is  “fit  for  the  gods,”  in  the  opinion  of  food 
chemists  who  have  l)eeu  conducting  experiments  of  this  character  since  the  war 
began.  More  enthusiastic  friends  of  this  new  flour  substitute  declare  that  in  time 
America  would  not  be  willing  to  abandon  this  new  food.  Certainly,  at  least,  it  has 
been  found  most  i)alatable  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  A  recent  gathering  of  Okla¬ 
homa  editors  was  served  with  bread  made  from  a  combination  of  feterita  flour  and 
cottonseed  meal,  which  was  found  to  be  much  more  nutritious  than  bread  made  from 
wheat  flour. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  number  of  ways  in  which  flours  made  from  feterita 
and  kafir  corn  can  be  used.  As  a  breakfast  food,  they  are  as  palatable  and  attractive 
as  any  of  the  varieties  now  being  served  on  the  tables  of  the  American  people.  Deli¬ 
cious  muflins,  brown  bread,  cookies,  and  griddle  cakes  have  been  prepared  from  feterita 
and  kafir  corn  in  the  Oklahoma  laboratory,  and  in  all  of  these  foo<l8  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  utilize  cottonseed  meal,  thus  increasing  the  percentage  of  protein.  Homes 
in  which  foods  prepared  with  these  flour  substitutes  have  been  used  have  found  them 
more  valuable  and  attractive  to  the  taste  than  RkkIs  prepared  with  wheat  flour,  which 
gives  assurance  that  this  new  form  of  “war  bread”  may  become  widely  popular  in 
.Vmerica. 

Any  widespread  adoption  of  “war  breads”  made  from  these  products  will  not 
withdraw  large  quantities  of  foods  from  animals,  for  the  stalks  of  all  grains  can  still 
be  used  for  silage  and  make  a  valuable  food  for  live  stock.  Utilization  of  the  grains 
for  human  food  is,  of  course,  a  thrift  movement  of  national  importance.  The  sorghum 
grains,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  have  been  found  to  be  acceptable  substi¬ 
tutes  for  corn  products.  The  grain  sorghums,  and  kafir,  milo,  feterita,  and  similar 
grains,  while  permanent  crops  in  many  Southern  States,  notably  in  the  Southwest, 
have  not  been  planted  as  extensively  as  they  might  be.  In  Oklahoma  alone  the 
annual  crop  of  these  products  could  be  increased  four  times  without  much  trouble, 
while  vast  acreages  of  Texas  lands  are  available  for  these  crops,  which  have  the  value 
of  being  drouth  resisters  to  an  important  extent.  It  is  estimated  that  Texas  alone 
could  produce  enough  of  these  cereals  to  supply  the  entire  Nation  with  “war  bread.  ” 
Combining  this  available  addition  to  the  food  supply  with  the  huge  quantities  of 
cottonseed  meal  which  can  be  produced  without  increasing  the  acreage  devoted 
to  that  crop,  America  can  well  withstand  any  siege  which  famine  may  lay  at  her 
doors.  An  important  factor  that  will  lend  encouragement  to  the  utilization  of  the 
new  source  of  foodstuffs  is  the  fact  that  these  food  crops  can  be  raised  best  in  States 
which  lie  outside  the  wheat  and  corn  belt  proper,  and  so  will  not  interfere  with  the 
l)roduction  of  those  two  important  crops. 

An  analysis  showing  how  feterita  and  other  grains  compare  is  most  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  this  hitherto  little-known  product  resembles  corn  in  its 
composition  and  ha^a  nutritive  value  practically  as  high  as  has  corn.  Experiments 


Court<^y  of  the  Uoited  Statee  Department  of  Ayricultura. 


TWO  REPRESENTATIVE  HEADS  OF  FETERITA. 

These  beads  were  selected  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for  heavy  seed  production.  “The  preparation  of  Sours 
from  these  grains  is  a  simple  process,  providing  the  grsdns  have  been  well  cleaned .  Alter  being  wound 
in  a  mill,  a  bolting  cloth  can  be  used  to  produce  a  very  Bne  grade  of  meal  or  Sour.  Practically  the 
same  process  can  be  followed  in  preparing  flours  from  the  grain  sorghums,  although  experiments  of  this 
character  are  not  as  advanced  as  in  the  cose  of  fctcrita  and  kaSr.” 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Asrieulture. 


A  FIELB  OF  KAFIR  CORN  IN  KANSAS. 


‘  Exfieriments  made  in  the  South  show  that  kafir  corn  has  a  feediHR  value  alrout  90  pr  cent  that  of  com  (maize),  a  rank  to  which  feterita  is  also  entitled.  *  ♦  *  xhe  harder 
Rrains,  such  as  kafir  and  milo,  will  iwp,  and  can  lx*  used  in  makinf;  excellent  grades  of  hominy.  The  popped  grains  have  a  pleading  flavor.  Feterita.  liowcver,  has  a  much 
sweeter  taste  than  kafir  or  milo.” 
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mu<le  ill  tile  Smilli  t^liow  lliat  katir  eoni  has  a  feeding  value  about  90  per  cent  that  of 
corn — a  rank  to  which  feterita  is  also  entitled.  The  following  table  gives  the  per¬ 
centage  content  of  corn,  wheat,  kafir,  and  feterita; 


Fi'U'rita.  Corn.  Kafir.  Wheat. 


.Moisture .  10.82  10.90  9.73  12.91 

.\sh .  1.4S  1.50  1.70  1.02 

( 'rude  protein .  11. .50  10.50  12.69  13.94 

(’iirl)ohvdrates .  71.71  69.60  70.98  67.70 

Crude  filler .  1.15  2.10'  1.38  2.24 

Crude  fat .  3.34  5.40!  3., 52  1..56 


Feterita  is  one  of  the  newest  grain  crojis  intrt  tlttced  into  .\merica,  having  been 
lirought  to  .\merica  about  six  years  ago  through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  While  it  has  not  been  grown  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  full  worth 
and  adaptability  to  .Vinerican  soils  and  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  it  and  that  it  .soon  will  become  a  recognized  farm  staple,  especially 
in  the  Southwest,  owing  esjiecially  to  its  drouth-resisting  qualities.  Feterita  is  some¬ 
what  softer  than  kafir,  and  for  this  reason  gives  better  results  in  digestion  experiments. 
The  harder  grains  such  as  kafir  and  milo  will  pop,  and  can  be  used  in  making  excellent 
grades  of  hominy.  The  pojiped  grains  have  a  pleasing  flavor.  Feterita  flour,  ho55'ever, 
has  a  much  sweeter  taste  than  kafir  or  milo. 

The  preparation  of  flours  from  these  grains  is  a  simple  process,  providing  the  grains 
have  been  well  cleaned.  .After  being  ground  in  a  mill,  a  bolting  cloth  can  be  used 
to  produce  a  very  fine  grade  of  meal  or  flour.  Practically  the  same  process  can  be 
followed  in  jirejiaring  flours  from  the  grain  sorghums,  although  experiments  of  this 
character  are  not  as  advanced  as  in  the  case  of  feterita  and  kafir.  The  war  is  lending 
considerable  encouragement  to  the  study  of  these  problems  in  southern  agricultural 
colleges. 

Adolph  Alexander  Weinman  is  tlio  sculptor  wlioso  work  is  dealt  with 
ill  tlic  Soiiteniher  issue  of  the  Spauish  edition  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
ICnglish  version  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 

Prominent  amonjr  tlie  younger  sculptors  of  America  is  Adolph 
Alexander  Weinman,  of  New  York.  In  his  works  one  tinds  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  real  Anu'rican  art  and  ideals,  lie  is  one  of  the  fetv  present- 
day  sculptors  who  from  tlie  very  hejrinninjr  of  his  professional  career 
lias  found  inspiration  in  Amet-ican  subjects  and  thought,  and  whose 
art  education  htis  hetui  actpiircd  almost  wliolly  in  this  country  and 
under  the  iidluenct'  of  America’s  <jreater  artists. 

Mr.  Wi'inman  cami'  to  tliis  country  witli  his  parents  wlien  he  was 
lull  a  child  of  If).  As  a  yoinif'sler  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  art 
iind  a  few  years  later  he  was  aiipriuil ict'd  to  a  carver  of  woml  and 
ivory,  in  this  occtipation  lie  displayed  unusual  talent  and  ability. 
At  If)  he  eiitenul  tlu*  evening  classes  in  drawing  and  modeling  at  tin* 
('ooper  I'nion.  While  a  student  here  he  won  the  Mitchell  Vance 
priz(>  for  (Irtiwing  and  his  work  attracted  markeil  attention.  Four 
years  laliu-  he  hecaiiK'  a  pupil  of  Philip  Martiny  at  the  latter’s  studio, 
luit  wliile  studying  under  Marliny  lie  continued  his  studies  at  the 
.\rt  Students’  heague.  In  the  classe.8  of  modeling  he  did  such  excel¬ 
lent  work  and  displayed  so  much  tahuit  that  lie  altraeli'd  the  special 
attention  of  the  late  Augustus  St.  (laudiuis,  at  that  time  one  of  the 


STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  FRANK¬ 
FORT,  KY. 


Besides  this  statue  o(  Lincoln,  Weinman  also  made  the  one  erected  in  HodgonsvUle,  Ky.,  the  birthplace 
of  the  martyred  president.  In  this  work  the  artist  has  imbreathed  a  spirit  of  kindliness,  calm,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  pmlosiwhic  resignation  into  the  strong  and  rugged  face  of  the  great  Lincoln. 
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instructors  in  the  league.  Tie  won  a  number  of  prizes  for  modelin*? 
and  came  more  and  more  under  the  observation  of  St.  (laudens.  who 
offered  the  young  student  every  assistance  and  encouragement. 

Weinman  later  became  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  St.  (raudens.  and 
the  inlluenco  wbicli  this  greatest  of  American  sculptors  exerted  on 
him  is  frc(iucntly  noted  in  his  sculptural  efforts,  ('oncluding  his 
studies,  ho  engagt'd  himself  as  assistant  to  Charles  II.  Xichaus  and 
later  to  Daniel  C.  French,  sculptors  who  occupy  ranking  positioiis  in 
the  sculptural  world  and  whose  works  have  been  the  su!)ject  of  s('pa- 
rate  articles  in  this  series. 

With  this  art  education  as  a  foundation,  coupled  with  the  expei'i- 
ence  he  acquired  as  assistant  in  the  studios  of  the  several  eminent 
sculptors,  Weinman  entered  into  the  active  practice  of  his  ])rofession 
and  soon  was  rewarded  with  his  first  important  commissions.  Ib* 
received  the  award  in  the  comj)etition  for  the  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
monument  which  the  Maryland  Ihiion  proposed  to  erc'ct  in  Baltimore. 
Many  of  the  country’s  leading  sculptors  submitted  designs  in  tin* 
contest,  but  the  committee  found  unusual  points  of  excellence  and 
superiority  in  Weinman’s  conception  of  what  such  a  monunu'ut  should 
typify  and  selected  him  as  the  winner,  lie  completed  a  handsome 
monument,  wluch  to-day  forms  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Druid 
Hill  Park,  where  it  is  placed. 

Another  notable  competition  in  which  he  was  the  successful  con¬ 
testant  was  for  the  Macomb  monument  in  Detroit,  Mich.  This 
statue,  unveiled  on  September  11,  1908,  was  erected  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Michigan  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  1812  and  is  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Gen.  Ale.xander  Macomb,  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Platts- 
hurg.  The  statue  is  of  a  distinctly  military  character.  It  rest.s  on 
a  pedestal  of  granite,  which  rises  from  a  pavement  of  pebbles  laid 
m  cement  and  flanked  by  three  smaller  pedestals  bearing  cannon  of 
the  period  of  1812.  The  granite  used  is  of  a  pinkish  color,  mottled 
with  black  and  green,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  pebble  pavement 
and  the  green  of  the  cannon  and  statue.  The  figure  represents  the 
heroic  general  in  the  tense  attitude  of  the  commander  before  a  crit¬ 
ical  battle,  ’riio  expression  of  extreme  concentration  is  the  most 
original  note  in  the  composition  and  is  ndieved  from  too  great  monot¬ 
ony  by  the  fine  flowdng  lines  of  the  army  cloak,  blown  forward  by  the 
wind.  The  statue  is  throbbing  with  life,  and  critics  assert  that  it 
possesses  some  of  that  stimulating  and  idealistic  quality  which  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Weinman’s  early  instructor,  St.  Gaudens. 

Weinman  has  also  done  a  number  of  remarkable  statues  of  Lincoln. 
He  did  the  Lincoln  memorial  at  llodgenville,  Ky.,  the  birthplace  of 
the  President,  and  also  a  standing  figure  of  Lincoln  for  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  capitol  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  In  both  of  these  he  has  ably 
expressed  the  vigor  and  power  of  the  martyred  President;  and  yet, 
with  the  deft  touch  of  the  master  sculptor,  he  has  imbreathed  a 


CLASSIC  FIGURE. 


SILENCE.  THE  LIGHT  ETERNAL. 

DECORATIVE  PANELS. 

Included  in  Weinman’s  sculptural  ellorls  arc  many  examples  of  handsome  decorative  panels.  His  American  anci  classic  id^ 
figures,  as  wcil  as  his  oriental  conceptions,  are  replete  with  ailegory,  symboiism,  and  mysticism.  Products  of  his  art  maj'  “ 


KNEELING  CHERUB. 

A  dainty  and  charming  concept  by  Weinman  forming  part  of  the  Wolcott  Memorial  at  Woodlawn  Ceme¬ 
tery,  New  York  City. 
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spirit  of  kiiulliiioss,  calin,  dij'uity,  iiiul  philosopliic  rosignntioii  into 
the  strong  and  nigged  face  of  the  great  rjineohi  that  seems  to  reveal 
the  innermost  tlionglits  and  wonderful  character  of  the  beloved 
emancipator. 

A  ])ortrait  statue  executed  by  Weinman  and  which  reveals  the 
ability  of  the  sculptor  in  this  class  of  work  is  that  of  Alexaiuler  J. 
('assatt,  the  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 
'Phis  bust  is  a  cons})icuous  ornament  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in 
Xew  York  City,  and  attracts  the  attemtion  of  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  daily  pass  through  the  great  terminal.  In  the  portrait 
heads  of  women  he  ha])])ily  merges  characterization  and  simplicit}', 
and  produces  a  relief  of  charm  and  delicacy. 

Hut  Weinman  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  special  field  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  Besides  works  of  a  monumental  character  he  has  executed  a 
number  of  commissions  for  designs  of  a  symbolic  and  decorative  na¬ 
ture.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  and  again  at  the  Brussels 
Exposition  of  1910  his  artistic  cfToi  ts  received  silver  medals.  At  St. 
Louis  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  famous  grouj)  called  ‘‘The 
Destiny  of  the  Red  Man,”  a  jdastic  composition  symbolizing  in  strik¬ 
ing  manner  the  disappearance  of  a  race  that  is  fast  passing  out  of  the 
life  of  this  Xation.  It  is  a  much  admired  composition,  and  the 
Indian  figures  are  especially  vigorous.  The  whole  treatment  has  a 
dramatic  apjieal  of  stirring  effect.  At  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  1915,  he  contributed  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  “Rising  Sun”  and  the  “Setting  Sun”  for  the  Court  of 
the  Universe.  These  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  for  their 
graceful  treatment  and  softness  of  linos. 

In  his  studies  and  concepts  the  sculptor  manifests  a  fondness  for  the 
intractable  subject,  children  and  cattle  jirobably  dividing  honors  for 
an  irresponsive  disdain  of  the  artist.  Weinman,  however,  does  not 
wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  an  animal 
follows  it  into  its  native  haunt  and  there  with  portal)le  stand  draws 
it  in  its  natural  poses  and  habitual  characteristics. 

Another  sculptural  commission  which  has  won  him  much  praise 
and  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  is  the  pair  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  he  made  for  the  handsome  Scottish  Rite  Temple  at  Washington, 
1).  C.  These  two  figures  flank  the  entrance  of  the  new  Masonic 
edifice  and  have  excited  the  most  glowing  comments  from  lovers  of 
art.  They  are  superb  creatures,  splendidly  decorative,  symbolic 
of  the  mystic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  that  silent  form,  and  yet 
highly  appropriate.  In  their  position  on  the  dominating  side 
pedestals  they  are  most  effective  and  seem  to  give  an  atmosphere  of 
oriental  (tharin  and  splendor  to  the  magnificent  temple. 

In  connection  with  architecture,  Weinman  has  done  some  beautiful 
decorative  work.  The  Madison  S(|uare  Presbyterian  (diureh,  the 


THE  BALL  riTCIIER, 


THE  BOWLER, 


Staliiottrs  in  bronzp,  liy  Weinman.  The  fipnres  repr«  .«ert  typical  American  atheletes  full  of  action  and  vigor.  A  study  of  the  statuettes  reveals  the  remarkable 
detail  that  the  artist  has  given  to  the  sturdy  iKidies  of  the  young  men;  yet  these  touches  are  hidden  in  the  cleverly  poised  position  which  mark  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  observer  receives. 


THE  SPHINX,  BY  WEINMAN. 

One  of  a  pair  of  sphinxes  which  adorn  the  entrance  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  at  Washin^on,  I).  C.  These  are  superb  creatures,  splendidly  decorative, 
and  symbolic  of  the  mystic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  temple.  They  add  a  distinct  note  of  oriental  charm  and  splendor  to  the  magnificent 
building. 


I 


MEDAI.S  AND  COINS,  BY  WEINMAN. 

As  a  (losigiuT  of  medals  Weinman  stands  among  the  foremost  in  tlie  Vniled  States.  Tlie  me<lals  of  honor 
of  leading  literary  and  scientific  societies,  the  new  siiver  dime  and  half  dollar  are  among  his  works. 
The  upper  picture  represents  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  On  the 
obverse  side  is  the  head  of  Apollo.  The  center  pictures  are  the  two  .sides  of  the  new  half  dollar  now  in 
circulation .  The  lo«er  pictures  reprc.seiit  the  medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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library  of  *1.  Picrpont  Morgan,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
all  of  Now  York,  and  the  eapitol  at  Madison,  Wis.,  contain  examples 
of  Ids  art  in  embellishments  and  panel  (h'corat ions.  In  these  efforts 
he  has  produced  some  highly  ornate  work,  depicting  l)y  classic  figure 
and  symbolic  interpretation  tin*  spirit  <*f  their  environment  or  the 
motive  of  their  placement. 

As  a  medalist,  howevei',  he  ranks  probably  second  to  none.  Ingeni¬ 
ous  and  skillful  in  this  branch  of  artistic  endeavor,  he  has  produced 
s(»me  exceptionally  line  work.  No  doid)t  Ids  early  training  as  a 
wood  and  ivory  carver  stand  him  in  good  stead.  The  medal  of  honor 
of  the  American  institute  of  Architects  is  his  work,  as  is  also  the 
medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  United 
States  medal  for  life  saving  on  the  railroads.  He  also  did  the 
official  medal  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  all  these  designs  he 
combined  strength  with  simplicity,  thus  creating  an  object  of  striking 
charm.  Most  recently  he  has  designed  a  series  of  coins  for  the  United 
States  (lovernment.  New  coins  of  the  denomination  of  10  cents 
and  50  cents  are  now  in  circulation  in  this  country  and  are  bringing 
forth  much  favorable  comment  for  the  beauty  of  design  and  tln^ 
effective  expression  through  it  of  the  si)irit  and  ideals  of  this  country. 

The  Construction  of  Highways  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Muriel 
Hailey  in  the  September  number  of  the  Siianish  editum  of  the  HuVetin. 
The  author  makes  the  introductory  statement  that  the  subject  of 
good  roads  is  as  old  as  written  history,  and  proceeds  to  prove  the 
assertion  by  outlining  in  an  interesting  manner  the  methods  of 
building  highways  from  the  days  of  (  heops,  the  builder  of  the  famous 
Egyptian  Road,  on  through  the  construction  of  the  great  Roman 
highways  down  to  the  pre.sent.  She  describes  the  construction 
methods  of  Tresaguet,  the  famous  French  pioneer  road  builder,  the 
improved  methods  of  the  two  Scotch  engineers,  John  Loudon  Mac- 
.Vdam  and  Thomas  Telford,  and  finally  enters  upon  the  history  of 
road  building  in  the  United  States,  of  which  she  gives  the  following 
account: 

lload  buiUliiig  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  tlie  early  colonial  days  and  was 
acknow  ledged  a  need  in  the  first  years  of  tlu'  Federal  Governmeirt.  These  roadw  ays 
generally  followed  Indian  trails  and  cow  paths  and  the  w  ays  of  the  wild  animals,  as 
the  settlers  pushed  farther  west  and  w  ere  compelled  to  have  outlets.  Even  at  this 
time  the  young  country  advanced  funds  for  the  building  of  its  roads,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  the  need  of  this  movement  was  recognized  and  to  a  moderate 
extent  attended  to.  Following  the  great  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
however,  road  building  was  entirely  forgotten  in  the  reconstruction  problems,  the 
farmer  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  maelstrom  of  sudden  commercial,  mercantile,  and 
mining  activity. 

Finally,  however.  New'  .Jersey,  a  State  whose  farms  far  outweigh  other  considera¬ 
tions  from  development  and  area  standpoints,  discovered  that  she  w  as  going  back¬ 
ward.  Her  legislators  took  accounting,  and  the  result  was  the  first  State  aid  given 
to  road  btiilding. 


Courtesy  of  Office  of  Public  Ronde.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

BUILDING  A  BRICK  ROAD. 


For  a  brick  road  the  essential  elements  are  thorough  drainage,  firmness,  uniformity  in  grade  and  cross 
section,  and  adequate  shoulders.  The  roadway  having  been  properly  graded  and  prepared  is  re¬ 
peatedly  rolled  and  reshaped  until  the  desired  form  is  secured  and  the  surface  made  smooth  and 
hard .  The  best  base  or  foundation  which  can  then  be  put  on  the  subgrade  is  of  concrete,  generally 
composed  of  1  part  of  Portland  cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  from  6  to  7  parts  of  broken  stone  or  screened 
gravel.  After  this  is  mixed  and  spread  it  is  rolled  smooth  by  a  steam  roller,  the  finished  concrete 
base  then  appearing  as  in  the  top  picture.  A  cushion  of  sand,  or  dry  sand  and  concrete  combined, 
from  1  to  3  inches  thick,  is  then  spread  over  the  surface  and  rolled,  as  shown  in  the  lower  picture, 


Courtesy  of  Office  of  Public  Roada.  Uuited  Stotcfl  Department  of  Agriculture. 

BUILDING  A  BRICK  ROAD. 


The  layer  of  sand  spread  over  the  concrete  base  forms  a  bed  for  the  br.ck  pavement,  the  bricks  Iieing 
laid  on  edge,  as  shown  in  the  top  picture,  care  being  taken  to  eliminate  all  that  are  imperfect  or 
broken.  After  the  pavement  has  been  laid  it  is  rolled  and  all  uneven  surfaces  and  inequalities 
smoothed  out,  as  shown  in  the  lower  picture. 


L 
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Court<*8y  of  Offire  of  Public  RoadB,  United  States  Department  of  Atrrieiiltiire. 

nUlLDING  A  BRICK  ROAD. 

After  tlif  Itricks  have  ftocn  lanl  and  sinoothed  tml,  the  joints  Itetween  tliein  are  filled  in  with  sand  or 
various  bituminous  jireftarations,  and  a  (trout  (or  niortar)  made  of  equal  parts  of  Portland  cement 
and  fine  sand  mixed  with  water  is  spread  over  the  surface  and  fills  in  joints  and  cracks,  an  owration 
shown  in  the  top  picture.  The  entire  surface  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  an  inch  thick, 
which  IS  allowed  to  remain  at  least  10  days  liefore  the  road  can  he  used .  The  finished  road,  shown 
in  the  lower  picture.is  then  ready  for  trallic.  While  the  first  co.st  ofsiieh  a  road  is  greater  than  those 
of  other  eonstmetion,  Uie  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  lasting  qualities  make  it  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 


AN  EXHIBIT  OF  KOAD  MODELS  ON  A  KAILWAA'  TRAIN. 


Tlip  ( mU’c  of  l’ul)lic  Hoads  of  the  I'nitod  States  Department  of  Agriculture  made  an  exhibit  of  goo<l-road 
models  for  the  tirst  time  in  ISKtit.  Tlie  l)iirposc  was  to  jmt  on  view  such  striking  e.xamples  in  miniature 
of  nuxlel roads  tliat  visitors  would  not  only  appreciate  the  tieneficent  effect sof  improved  roads  but  would, 
at  the  samp  time,  tic  able  to  uudcr.stand'the  methods  of  their  construction.  Fixhibits  have  since  then 
lieen  displayed  at  many  exhibitions  and  fairs  throughout  the  country,  and  even  in  foreign  countries, 
such  as  at  Buenos  Aires  during  the  International  Agricultural  Exposition,  at  Turin,  Italy,  during  the 
International  Exposition,  etc.  A  siiecial  exhibit  of  models  has  also  been  displayed  on  rtulway  trains, 
the  coach  containing  the  exhibit  licing  left  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  most  important  towns  along  the  route 
of  leading  railways,  thus  enabling  the  prople  of  every  section  of  the  country  to  see  these  models  of  modern 
roadway  construction,  .\dviee  and  information  in  regard  to  good  roads  may  be  obtained  free  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Director  of  the  Oltice  of  I’tthlic  Hoads,  \Va.shington,  1).  C. 
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Previously  the  county  had  been  the  largest  unit  directly  interested  in  building 
and  maintaining  roads.  The  result  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  little 
building  and  no  maintenance,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  even  those 
roads  which  had  been  well  constructed  fell  into  ruin.  The  farmer  made  his  way 
through  dust,  sand,  ruts,  and  rocks  in  summer,  and  through  mud  and  swamp  holes  in 
V  inter.  Farms  fell  into  decay  and  farmers  into  discouragement.  The  average 
county  official,  however  well  intentioned,  knew  nothing  about  road  building,  and 
the  employment  of  an  engineer  in  county  road  matters  was  unheard  of  excei)t  in 
the  very  small  minority  of  rich  agricultural  sections.  To  coinince  the  ])ublic  that 
the  roadway  problem  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  local  one  has  been  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter.  England  clung  to  the  local  theory-  for  centirries  despite  repeated  logical  attacks 
it])on  it.  Our  forbears  adopted  this  method  because  it  was  the  otdy  one  they  knew. 
The  I’ruted  States  held  to  it  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  a  condition 
created  by  her  political  limitations,  w  hich  have  dw  arfed  so  many  of  her  great  projects. 

?sew  Jersey’s  bombshell  into  the  cam])  of  road-building  jrrecedent,  however,  cre¬ 
ated  a  profound  effect,  especially  when  two  years  later  her  agricultural  offerings  to 
the  country  had  about  doubled,  new  farm  lands  were  being  cultivated,  waste  lands 
reclaimed,  and  her  farmers  were  buying  automobiles.  From  neighboring  States 
automobilists  began  journeying  into  New  Jersey  to  try  out  the  new  roads.  From 
fines  and  licenses  this  enterprising  commonwealth  had  quite  a  sum  to  ajijily  to  her 
road  improvements.  The  visitors  went  home  to  their  States  and  complained  of  their 
own  roads.  The  result  w  as  that  in  the  next  12  years  -10  States  of  the  Union  had  a])- 
jiointed  State  highway  commissions,  and  the  movement  for  good  roads  was  on  a  stei'p 
down  grade  and  gaining  momentum  with  every  turn  of  the  legislative  wheels. 

Behold  then,  the  springing  into  existence  of  State  highways  and  the  broadening  of 
the  viewpoints  of  the  peojile  of  the  remote  sections.  They  began  to  think  in  terms 
of  distances  to  be  covered  at  least  expense  and  of  doubling  their  hauling  power. 
Loads  could  be  brought  home  over  good  roads,  after  the  output  had  been  sent  on  its 
way  rnarketward.  No  longer  was  the  winter  with  its  road  bed  streams  that  buried 
the  wagons  uj)  to  the  hubs  or  the  deep  ruts  and  jagged  rocks  to  be  considered  in  the 
size  of  the  loads  to  be  sent  to  the  shipping  point.  It  was  worth  while  to  begin  the 
cult  ivation  of  idle  acres.  Mortgages  began  to  lose  their  horrors — the  future  brightened . 
For  many  years  the  coming  of  a  railroad  close  to  a  farm  had  been  the  farmer’s  only 
hope  of  greater  jirosjierity.  The  impracticability  of  running  rails  to  the  innumerable 
farm  vicinities  did  not  imjiress  the  fanner.  His  experience  with  road  improvements 
b.ad  been  of  such  a  character  that  the  railroad  had  come  to  mean  his  only  tie  with  the 
outside  w  orld . 

Not  theoretical  in  this  recounting  of  road  benefits,  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government,  vitally  concerned  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  develoj)ment,  obtained  actual  figures  showing  results  from  sections 
where  improved  roads  were  in  actual  use.  Land  which  had  been  quoted  at  $7  an 
acre  w  ith  no  buyers,  jumjied  to  S15  and  $18  with  no  sellers.  A  study  of  farm  values  in 
eight  counties  w  ith  improved  market  roads,  showed  an  increase  in  the  price  of  tillable 
land  amounting  to  three  times  the  cost  of  the  Improvements.  The  increase  in  the 
volume  of  shipping  traflic  amounted  to  70  per  cent.  The  church  and  school  attendance 
went  u])  25  jier  cent.  Mentally,  morally,  socially,  and  financially,  the  good-roads 
movement  had  proved  itself. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  agriculture  that  the  good-roads  jirobleiu 
a.ssumed  huge  jiroportions.  Forestry  shipments  had  fallen  to  such  a  lethargic  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  situation  jiresc-nted  grave  aspects.  In  1913,  the  whole  subject  was 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government.  State  aid  had  accom¬ 
plished  such  wonders  that  it  demonstrated  plainly  the  course  the  Nation  must  pursue. 
Still  it  took  three  yeais  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  States’  rights  had  erected 
and  to  which  the  country  has  clung  in  spite  of  its  all  too  evident  restrictive  tendencies. 
However,  the  State  of  Maine  alone  discovered  that  she  had  lost  $10,000,000  in  one 


Courtesy  of  the  Ameriesn\fotorjst. 


A  CONTKAST  IN  KOADS. 


A  Ix'aulifiil  st'clloii  of  farniiiin  <*ountry  inurriMl  hy  iiii  imiin|>rovi‘«|  ro:nl.  Uotloiii:  A 
iiiiii  lasting  hriok  higliway  in  Iho  SlaU*  of  Florida. 
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TMUKE  TYl'ES  OK  UOADS  IN  THE  UMTEJ)  STATES. 

Top:  A  section  of  a  macaiiamijicfl  tmnk  hichway  in  the  Plate  of  Conneciicnt.  renter:  picturesque 
earth  roaiiway,  tlie*eliea|K;st  form  of  liictiway  improvement,  in  the  state  of  Te>as.  lioltom:  A  first- 
class  brick  roadway,  ttie  most  expensivo  wficn  first  cost  is  considered,  tlie  cheapest  wlieii  tlie  factors  of 
durability. and  maintenance  arc  borne  in  mind. 


Coiirte«y  of  The  American  Motorist, 

UOAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES. 

Top:  Section  of  a  State  road  in  Caiifornia  carried  on  trestles  aiong  the  ocean  shore.  Center:  Section  of  a 
boulevard  In  Los  Angeles  County,  State  of  California,  showing  its  good  condition  after  four  years’  use 
without  resurfacing.  Rottom:  A  roadway  in  (iicnwooti  Canyon  on  the..Pikc’s  Peak  Ocean  to  Ocean 
Highway. 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Motorist. 


TWO  EXAMI’Lf:S  OF  OOOD  ROADS. 


Left:  Typo  of  excellent  roads  found  in  the  State  of  I’ennsylvania,  iH'inj:  a  section  of  the  William  Venn  Hiphway,  which  is  an  eastern  link  in  one  of  the  yreat  Ininsconiinenlal 
roads.  Right;  View  of  a  section  of  the  mac.idamir.ed  roatlway  wliich  skirts  the  shore  of  Lake  (ieorge.  State  of  New  Vork. 


^’oiirt('ny  nf  Tho  Arnprtrnn  Afoforlit. 

A  IIICIIWAV  TO  Till'.  TOI>  Ol’  I'IKK  S  1‘KAK,  COI.O. 

l'|>|K‘r:  View  shiiwiiif;  I'iko's  I’oak  and  a  |iorliun  of  tli(<  Kainpart  Kaiigu  of  inoiinlains,  with  the  auto 
luulalp  Idithway  IcadiiiK  to  tin'  iiiiainlain.  I.owor:  A  hird's-eyt'  viow  of  llit>  new  aiituniohilu  liighway 
whlcli  curves  aiid  winds  about  in  its  i;ra<iuut  asct'iit  until  it  tlually  reaches  tlie  summit. 


WELCOME 

PLEASE 

SLOW  DOWN 

MARIETTA 
AUTO.  CLUB. 


THANK  YOU! 

COME  AGAIN. 

1  -  - 

■m 

H 

Bid 
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SAFEGUARDS  FOR  MOTORISTS  ON  UlGllWAYS. 


The  above  reprodueJd  pholoRraphs  show  a  numlter  of  ingenious  devices  adopted  liy  some  of  tlie  pro¬ 
gressive  automobile  clul)s  of  the  I’nitcd  States  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  at  dangerous  points  along 
public  highways.  No  1  shows  a  sign  requesting  the  motorist  to  go  slow  as  he  enters  a  shaded  roadway 
where  the  view  is  obstructed  by  the  trees;  in  No.  2  the  .sign  thanks  him  for  complying  with  the  request, 
as  he  emerges,  and  invites  him  to  come  again;  No.  3  shows  a  mirror  device  in  which  the  motorist  can 
see  an  approaching  vehicle  or  other  obstruction  around  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road;  No.  4  cautions  the 
motorist  that  he  must  take  up  only  one-half  of  the  roadway;  No.  5  admoni.shes  him  that  death  lurks 
around  the  curve  if  be  drives  recklessly. 
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y(.“ar  Itfcatiso  of  Ihc  bad  ooiidilioii  of  licr  roads.  "I'liis  took  no  accoiiut  of  the  lossos 
to  farinors  and  niannfactnrors.  Otlit'r  Slalt's  botran  li,i;urin<;.  Senator  Jolin  11. 
Ibmkhead,  cbainnan  of  the  ( 'oinniitlee  on  Tost  OHice.s  and  I’osI  Koads,  \\ho  bad  betni 
))ra('lically  standing;  alone  in  bis  liLtbl  forroatl  leirtslal  ion,  found  tbe  ,st:ood  w  ind  veerini; 
in  bis  direction  and  bej;an  to  li.udit  aiunv.  It,  ^vas  estimated  tbat  tbe  parcels  post  and 
rural  free  delivery  routes  conld  be  dottblcd  and  a  saviiii;  of  S^ibtbtHKt.lMMI  annitally  be 
seenred,  if  tbe  roads  of  tbe  country  were  l)nt  in  <;ood  conditioti. 

biirures  and  facts  prevailed.  Tbe  I'ederal  Aid  Road  Act  was  pas.sed,  carryins;  w  itb 
it  an  $85, 000, (too  ajtjtropriation,  8l0.000,0()t)  of  wbitb  is  to  be  devoted  to  fort'stry 
roads. 

.\t  tbe  snbsetiuent  meeting's  of  tbeir  legislatures,  road  building  was  taken  out  of  tbe 
juri.sdiction  of  tbe  county  and  vested  in  State  highway  commissions,  with  an  engineer 
to  direct  tbe  actual  construction,  and  to  consult  with  tbe  Federal  de])artinent.  Tbe 
impetus  this  has  given  to  the  movement  can  be  best  demonstrated  by  citing  accom¬ 
plishments.  In  some  of  the  States  good-road  schools  have  been  established,  in  con- 
tiection  with  other  institutions  of  learning  chiefly.  Tbe  course  includes  care  of  roads, 
maintenance,  construction,  drainage,  road  systems,  planning  aiul  location,  grading 
and  alignments,  highway  bridges  and  citlverts,  and  a  stitdy  of  the  differing  soils  and 
other  features  of  economic  road  construction,  inclttding  labor  and  the  standardizing 
of  roads  and  road  materials.  Governors  appointed  good  roads  days  (hiring  which  the 
men  labored  on  road  im]>rovement  and  the  women  in  the  whitewashing  of  walls  and 
fences  and  the  putting  of  gardens  in  trim.  Plans  for  road  construction  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  sprang  into  being  and,  strange  to  say,  roads  began  to  appear,  bad  stretches  to 
disapj)ear.  In  the  i)ast  very  few  years — hardly  three — seven  trunk  highways  across 
the  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  have  come  into  existence  and  are 
practically  completed  and  six  overland  routes  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

Of  tlie  great  trunk  lines  from  Fast  to  West,  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  the  nearest  to 
full  completion,  offers  the  givatest  scenic  values,  and  is  the  most  marvellous  example 
of  the  subduing  of  nature  to  man’s  desires  that  can  be  found.  It  leads  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  via  Philadelpbia,  Piltsburgh,  Omaba,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Ogden, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Reno,  thence  across  the  State  of  California.  Wher(‘as,  before  the 
Fiiroiiean  war  not  more  than  50  tourists  a  year  essayed  this  trijr,  which  was  really  one 
of  cctnsiderable  danger  and  reriuired  a  real  love  of  adventure,  last  year  upward  of 
10,000  enjoyed  a  fairly  comfortable  trip  with  nightly  hotel  accommodations  if  they  so 
d(“sired,  and  daily  vi(‘ws  of  scenic  splendors  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I)(“scriptions  an*  impossible  in  a  limited  accottnt,  Imt  some  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  ent(‘rpri.se  when  it  is  known  that  the  altitude  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
in  some  ])arts  is  over  11,000  feet.  In  the  three  years  of  its  building,  hills  have  been 
dumped  into  valleys,  the  .sides  of  gigantic  mountains  shaved  to  leave  a  ledge  for  the 
hanging  of  a  roadway.  Man’s  ingenuity  has  overcome  all  barriers  saving  the  one  of 
mud.  The  greatest  difliculty  the  road  btiihh*rs  have  had  to  contend  with  in  the  great 
middle  w(!st(*rn  sections  has  b(‘en  the  heavy  rains  which  sometimes  in  a  night  have 
destroyed  thousands  of  dollars  of  road  work  which  had  to  be  done  over  again  when  the 
roads  had  dried  otit. 

These  things,  however,  will  be  overcome  in  good  time.  Through  the  farming 
country  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  the  roadways  are  nearly 
all  naltiral  dirt  alt  hough  the  jKfople  are  beginning  to  appreciate  now  that  this  is  I  he  most 
(!xpensive  kind  of  road.  Tlu*  Lincoln  Highway  has  followed  the  famotis  “Overland 
Trail’’  very  closely,  going  in  the  pathway  of  Indian  and  stage  coach  and  jjrairie 
schooner.  It  opens  uj)  marvidlous  insight  into  mountains,  lakes,  valleys,  i)lains. 
forests,  and  de.sert.  It  disjilays  to  a  b(‘,s;inning  compndiension  the  vast  possibilities  of 
th(*  various  industries  scattered  between  the  bordering  oceans,  really  only  in  their 
infancy. 

Y((t  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  only  one  of  sevt  n  to  guide  the  traveler  throtigh  the 
nation  and  introduce  its  marvels.  The  Piker’s  Peak  ( )c(‘an-'ro-Ocean  Highway  starts 
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A  IIIGIIWAV  CKOSSING  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


The  several  transcontinental  hiithwavs  offer  a  variety  of  scenic  wonders.  In  crossing  the  Kocky  Mountains  durins:  the  colder  seasons  vast  stretches  of  snow  and  ice  surromid  the 
traveler,  cxtendinp  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Good  roads  have  made  this  picturesque  repion  acwssihle  to  automohilists,  and  now  many  thousands  of  tourists 
annually  visit  places  that  a  few  years  apo  only  the  most  tlarinp  could  reach. 


r*oiirtr«y  of  thp  Amrnran  Moformf , 


Kird’s-eye  view  of  tlie  road  leading  to  the  famous  Koosevelt  Dam  in  tlie  mountain  region  of  Ari/.oiia. 
The  section  of  the  roadway  shown  above  descends  1,(X)0  feet  in  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile. 
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HIGHWAYS  OVER  MOUNTAINS. 


The  great  transcontinental  highways  pass  through  some  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  above  picture  shows  a  party  of  automobile  tourists  approaching 

Jupiter  Terrace,  near  the  Mammoth  Hotel,  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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AN  IMPROVED  HIGHWAY  THAT  PASSES  THROUGH  A  MOUNTAIN. 


Ono  of  the  most  picturesque  roads  in  the  United  States  is  the  Columbia  River  Highway,  leadinp  out  from  Portland,  State  of  Oregon.  .M  a  place  called  “Mitchell’.'^  Point  "  the 

roadway  was  tuimeled  through  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
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IN  TIIK  MOUNTAINS  OF  MONTANA 


One  of  I  he  many  picturesque  spots  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Montana  which  have  lK>en  made  accessit)le  to  motorists  f)y  the  improvement  of  the  public  hiyliways  of  t  he  State. 
In  the  rieht  of  the  picture  may  lie  seen  the  e.’ceellent  motor  road  wliich  traverses  the  Oallatin  Canyon,  in  the  .southern  portion  of  the  State  ami  not  far  north  of  Yellowstone 
.Vational  I’ark. 


.r  V 
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A  \UtUSTUS  IlhJJnVAY  I\  ('OLOH ADO,  L'NITKD  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Tlic  fine  liiKliways  tliat  cross  the  State  of  Coforado  oficr  so  many  attractions  to  [reople  wlio  love  nature 
and  the  great  “out  of  doors”  tliat  in  summer  the  roads  are  crowded  with  aiifomohiles.  In  the  above 
reproduced  photograldi  tlie  road  to  the  famous  “Half  Moon  Hay”  is  shown,  an  almost  continuous 
prcx'c.ssion  of  automobiles  demonstrating  the  value  and  pofrularity  of  a  gcxxl  roadway. 


<Jourtesy  of  The  American  Motoi  i«t. 


IN  MOUNT  RAINIKR  NATIONAL  PARK,  UNITKI)  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


A  fine  stretch  of  an  eaftb  and  gravel  road  leading  through  a  spruce  forest  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  State  ol  Wasliinglon. 
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lit  New  York  City,  leads  through  New  Jersey,  through  Pennsylvania  via  the  William 
Penn  Highway,  and  thence  to  the  West  via  Kansas  ('ity  and  over  the  Rocky  ^lountains 
through  newly  constructed  roadways.  The  Sunset  Trail  leads  from  Chicago  southward, 
following  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  through  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  thence  northward  to  San  Francisco.  The  Northwest  Trail — 2,41fi  miles  from 
Chicago  to  Spokane—  crosses  dairy  farms,  wheat  belts,  gold,  copjK'r,  and  silver  mines, 
passes  the  Yellowstone  Park — a  trail  made  by  the  ])rairie  schooner  of  the  early  North¬ 
west  settler.  The  Dixie  Overland  Highway,  one  of  the  newest  of  the  trunk  road  pro¬ 
jects,  is  being  clo.sely  watched  by  the  Federal  Government  and  is  enthusia-stically 
su]>ported  by  the  jx'ojde  of  the  South.  It  passes  through  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  rx)uisiana,  Texas,  and  Arizona  to  California. 

Every  facility,  therefore,  is  ])laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  State's  for  their  road  build¬ 
ing.  Engineers  in  Federal  employ  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  highways  commis¬ 
sions  and  the  people  for  consultation  purposes.  The  department  is  re'ady  at  all  time's 
to  suggest  the  best  kind  of  road  for  the  neeels  of  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Experiments  are  be'ing  made  and  experts  are  travelling  throughout  the  land  with 
illustrations  of  good  and  bad  roads,  and  explanations  of  advantagees  of  good  roads. 
Endeavws  are  be'ing  made  to  prevent  wasteful  expenditure  on  the  wrong  kinds  of 
roads.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Oflice  of  Public  Roads  anel  Rural  Engineer¬ 
ing  has  written  to  the  highways  commissions  urging  the  placing  of  roael  building  on  a 
sound  economic  basis  and  the  creation  of  well-organized  forces  for  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  anel  improved  retad  management.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Uniteel  Statens 
Army  has  notified  builders  eif  highways  that  the  needs  of  roads  in  warfare  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  1  ime  of  peace.  Bridges  anel  culverts  should  be  able  to  sustain 
15  tons. 

Most  of  the  new  roads  fill  these  requirements.  The  reiaels  of  the  South  are  almeist 
unifeirmly  of  sanel  anel  clay,  .some  of  them  surfaced  with  gravel.  California  has  con¬ 
structed  most  of  the  road  connecting  with  the  [iroposeel  Dixie  Highway— from  Eexs 
Angeles  to  San  Diego  and  from  there  to  A'uma  -of  concrete,  an  expensive  construction 
which  those  States  not  so  thickly  populated  could  scarcely  afford.  The  Government 
has  expressed  the  necessity  for  having  more  ma.ssiv'e  foundations  than  this  country 
has  consicUri'd  necessary  heretofore. 

The  roads  now  being  built  which  are  exfiectod  to  withstand  time  and  traffic  are 
gravel,  macadam,  bituminous  macadam,  rock-asphalt  macadam,  cement  concrete, 
bituminous  concrete,  asphalt  block,  and  brick  roads. 

The  coming  of  the  motor  vc'hicle  made  it  necessary  to  devdse  some  method  of  dust 
jirevention  and  the  ravelling  of  the  formerly  popular  macadam  road.  Numerous 
methods  have  been  tried  to  devise  a  lasting  road  surface  reasonably  free  from  dust 
within  the  financial  means  of  main-line  country  roads.  The  best  method  has  been 
found  to  be  that  of  broken  stone  bonded  by  a  bituminous  material  which  coats  the 
fragments  and  fdls  the  interstices.  Refined  tars,  oil  asphalts,  and  fluxed  natural 
asphalts  an'  the  usual  binders  employed,  and  there  are  two  methods — penetration 
and  mixing-  either  one  of  which  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 

Facing  unknown  consequences  of  what  will  undoubtedly  be  a  bitter  w'ar,  it  is 
wonderful  to  find  that  the  road  question  has  brought  the  people  of  the  United  States 
more  closely  together,  that  it  ha«  taught  them  to  think  Nationally  rather  than  of 
matters  bounded  by  the  back  fence.  One’s  outlook  is  limited  to  one’s  output,  and  when 
there  is  no  obstruction  in  all  the  world  to  accomplishment  it  leaves  wide  range  for 
vision. 

Marshall  .loffre  said  that  tlu'  corps  of  United  States  Army  Engineers  who  went  to 
France  for  road-building  purposes  were  worth  an  army.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  all  of 
those  nations  who  are  not  the  scene  of  the  actual  fighting,  will  look  to  their  roads  and 
thereby  encourage  universal  production.  For  the  struggle  for  liberty  is  not  over. 
Upon  those  nations  whose  resources  have  not  been  dt'ph'ted  rests  the  responsibility 
for  the  regeneration  of  civilization. 


f:STABI,lSiIMENT  OF  I \ TKKXATIOX A F  lU'HKAr  OF  TI{A1)E-M AK KS  AXI) 
COMMKHCIAI,  XAMKS  AT  IIAHAXA,  C'lMJA. 

OX  l)('C(Mnl)(‘r  ().  KMT.  tlic  Prcsidi'iit  of  ('ul)ii,  l)y  oHicial  (Iccrcc. 

(>stiil)lisluMl  tli(‘  llal)iiiia  l)ur(aui  (>r  Mu'  rntcriiatioiial  Ameri¬ 
can  rnioii  for  tli('  ion  of  'I'raih'-Marks  ainl  ('oinnu'i- 

cial  XaiiK's,  and  appoincd  as  its  dir<‘clor  Dr.  Mario  J)ia/. 
Irizar,  a  distinsinislied  ]a\vv(>r  of  Cnha.  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  laws  of  trade-marks,  patiuits.  and  copyrights, 

'Hie  ostahlishtiK'id  of  this  odiee  is  tlie  result  of  tin'  ('onvcmtion  for 
the  Protection  of  'rrade-Marks  and  ('ommereial  Names  which  was 
ooneluded  by  tin*  r('pr(‘S(>ntalives  of  tlie  eonntri(*s  which  partieipatcal 
in  the  Fourth  rnternational  Anu'iican  ('onferenee  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910.  'I'liis  eonvcmtion  en'ated  an  rnternational  American 
I’nion,  whose  aetiviti(‘s  wen*  to  Ix'conn'  (>ireetive  upon  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  hv  two-thir  Is  of  the  countries  (»f  each  of  the 
two  firoups  into  which  the  American  nations  were  divided.  'Fhc 
northern  <;ron|),  eonsistinj;  of  ('osta  Hiea,  ('nha,  Dominican  Uepul)lic, 
(luatemala,  Haiti,  llondnras,  Mexico.  Nicara<;na,  Panama,  Salvador, 
and  tin*  I'nitc'd  States,  an*  to  have  their  trade-marks  rcf'isten'd  in 
the  international  Ininx-in  ('stahlislu'd  in  ilahana;  tin*  sonth(‘rn  <;ronp, 
consistinj;  of  tin*  conntrit's  of  South  America,  are  to  have  their  inter¬ 
national  hnnain  located  in  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Two-thirds  of  the  nortli- 
ern  fjronp  havin*'  ratifi('d  the  convention,  the  estahlishmeiit  of  tin* 
bureau  at  Ilahana  was  in  order  and  th(>  action  of  the  I’residenl  of 
('nl)a  carries  out  the  t(‘rms  of  the  tnuity.  'Hie  re(iuired  two-tliirds 
of  the  southern  <;roup  of  nations  has  not  yet  ratified  the  convention. 

Article  XH  of  the  convention  referred  t(*  prescribes  that  the  intei- 
national  hnreaus  shall  hav(>  the  following  dnti(*s:  Iv(*ep  a  register  of 
the  certificate's  of  ownership  of  trade-marks  issued  hv  any  of  the 
signatory  States;  collect  such  n'ports  and  data  as  redate  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  intellectual  and  industrial  property  and  jenhlish  and 
circulate*  the*m  among  the  natie)ns  of  the  nnieni,  as  we*ll  as  fni’iiish 
them  whateve*r  sp(>e*ial  information  tlu'V  may  ne*ed  upon  this  sid)je*e*t ; 
e'lieanirage  the  study  and  peddicity  of  the  epie*stie)ns  ivlating  to  the 
profe'ctieen  eef  inte*lle‘e*tual  and  industrial  |)re)])erty;  ])ul)lish  for  this 
purpeese  eme  eer  more*  ollie*ial  re'vie'ws,  e-eentaining  the  full  texts  eer 
elige*sts  of  all  ele)e*nme*nts  forwarde'd  te)  the  hnreaus  by  the  autheerities 
e)f  the  signateu'v  State's.  The'  (Jeeve'iinne'iils  eef  saiel  Slates  shall  se*nel 
te)  the*  fnte'rniit ieenal  Aine'iicitn  Bure'iius  thc'ir  eeflie-iid  |)ul)lie‘iit ieens 
which  e-enitain  the*  anne)une*eme*nts  eef  the*  re*gistriitie)n  e'f  t liiele'-marks 
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iiiid  coiniiK'rciiil  nainos,  and  the  jfraiit  of  patents  and  ])rivil(‘»;es,  as 
well  as  the  jndji;nients  rendered  by  the  respective  courts  concerniiif'  the 
invalidity  of  trade-marks  and  patents,  llic  bureaus  shall  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Governments  of  the  union  any  dilliculties  or  obstacles 
that  may  oppose  or  delay  the  effective  application  of  the  conven¬ 
tion:  aid  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  States  in  the  prejiaration 
of  intixinational  conferences  for  the  study  of  legislation  concerning 
industrial  property,  and  secure  such  alterations  as  it  may  he  proiier 
to  j)ropose  in  the  regulations  of  the  union,  or  in  treaties  in  force  to 
j)rotect  industrial  jiropertv;  present  to  the  Governments  of  Cuba 
and  of  tlie  I’nited  States  of  Brazil,  resj)ectively,  yearly  reports  of 
their  labors,  which  shall  be  communicated  at  the  same  time  to  all 
the  Governments  of  the  other  States  of  the  union;  initiate  and  estab¬ 
lish  relations  with  similar  bureaus  and  with  scientific  and  industrial 
associations  and  institutions  for  the  exchange  of  publications,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  data  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  protection  of 
industrial  property;  investigate  cases  where  trade-marks,  designs, 
and  industrial  models  have  failed  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  regis¬ 
tration  provided  for  by  the  convention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  any  one  of  tlie  States  forming  the  union,  and  communicate  the 
facts  and  reasons  to  the  Government  of  the  country  of  origin  and 
to  interested  parties,  and  cooperate  as  agents  for  each  one  of  the 
Governments  of  the  signatory  States  before  the  respective  authorities 
for  the  better  performance  of  any  act  tending  to  promote  or  accom¬ 
plish  the  ends  of  the  convention. 
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.SUBJECT  MATTER  OE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEMBER  15,  1917.* 


Title. 


.MtliKNTIN.t. 

-Vnnual  pedittrce  live  stock  show . 

Argentine  foreign  trade  -first  half  of  1917  conipared 
with  the  same  period  of  1916. 

Proposed  exiwrt  taxes . 


Date. 


Author. 


1917. 

Oct. 

Oet. 

Oet. 


9  W.  Henry  Hobertson,  consul  general, 
Buenos  .\ires. 

Ij  Do. 

16  Do. 


hr-XZIl. 


Suspension  of  Lloyd  Brasileiro  steamship  service  to 
Europe. 

Incorporation  of  chemical  works  company . 

Need  of  rabbit  hair  for  felting . 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1916. . . 

Paper  company . 

Electric  plants . 

Steamer  service  lietween  Para  and  Buenos  .\ires . 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

...do. 

Oct. 


Exports  for  first  six  months  of  1917.. . 

Shipping  statistics  for  1916 . 

Project  for  creation  of  Brazilian  “haras,”  or  equine 
stud. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


CIIILK. 


10 

17 

19 

20 
23 

1 

.1 


\.  L.  M.  (lotlschalk,  consul  general, 
Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.\.  T,  Haeberle.  consul,  Pernambuco. 
L.  M.  Oottschalk,  consul  general, 
Bio  do  Janeiro. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


National  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Chile. 


Oct.  29  L.  J.  Ki-eiia,  consul  general,  Valparaiso. 


COLOMHI.X. 

Concession  for  gas  service  given  by  Barranquilla. 

COSTA  RICA. 


Claude  E.  Ouyant,  consul,  Barran¬ 
quilla. 


Regulations  as  to  importation  of  containers  for  export-  j  Nov.  17  Benjamin  K.  Chase,  consul,  San  Jose, 
ing  products.  I  i 


1  This  does  not  repre.s?nt  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  b.v  the  consular  olficers  in  Latin  .\merica. 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplier!  to  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  thisorganizal  ion. 


SUBJECT  MATTEB  OE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


Author. 


DOMINICAN  KF.PUIIUC. 

WaRes  in  the  Dominican  Reimtilic . . 

Opening  of  electric  tramw  ay . 

Kequiretnents  of  American  corjiorutions  to  oiierate  in 
Dominican  Republic. 

Cacao . 

Lotteries . 

Climate . 

Rice  imports,  1912  -1910 . 

Ilighway  construct  ion . 


Arthur  McLean,  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^Clement  S.  Edw'ards,  consul,  Santo 
Domingo. 


ECUADOR. 

New  law’  on  rate  of  exchange . 

Ciuayaquil  market  for  October,  1917 . 

HONDURAS. 

Rate  of  exchange . 

Milling  of  com  meal . 

MEXICO. 

Flood  ruins  banana  and  other  crops  in  disinct . 

Labor  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

Iteceipts  of  Vera  Cruz  customhouse  during  October, 
191o 

Supply  of  flour  in  San  I.uis  Potosi . 

Moving  picture  made  at  Boca  del  Rio . 

School  of  commerce  to  be  opened  in  Orizaba . 

Special  tax  on  Coffee  plantations  removed  by  State  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

Special  State  tax  on  rural  properties.  Slate  of  A  era 
Cruz . 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul  general 
Guayaquil. 


AValter  F.  Boyle,  consul,  Puerto  Cortes. 


Thomis  D.  Bowman,  consul  Frontera. 
\Vm.  AV.  Canada,  consul,  Vera  Cruz. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul,  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

AA'm.  AA'.  Canada. 


VENEZ'TELA. 

Declared  exports  from  Puerto  Cabello  July  1  to  Sept, 
30, 1917. 

Hydroelectric  development  in  the  Puerto  Cabello  dis¬ 
trict. 

Shipments  of  castor  beans  from  Puerto  Cabello,  Janii- 
ary-October,  1917. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  j-ear  1916 . 


Sept.  30  Frank  -Anderson  Henry,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

Oct.  31  Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


According  to  the  estimate  of  the  director  of  the  rural  economy  and 
statistical  office  of  the  department  of  agriculture^of  the  Argentine 
Government,  the  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  of  the  Repuldic  during 
the  last  five  yeai-s,  in  metric  tons  (metric  ton  =  1,000  kilos  or  2,204.0 
pounds),  was  as  follows:  In  1013,  270,140;  1914,  335,955;  1915, 
149,299;  1916,  84,009;  and  in  1917  (estimated),  85,000.  Of  the  15H7 
crop  the  yield  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman  is  estimated  at  45,00t) 
metric  tons,  and  that  of  the  Provinces  of  dujuy,  Salta,  Santa  Fe,  etc., 
at  40,000  tons.  The  estimated  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  normal  times  is  given  as  220,000  metric  tons. 
In  1916  the  imports  and  exports  of  sugar  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

amounted  to,  respectively,  30,326  and  404  tons. - The  HARVEST 

OF  CEREALS,  such  as  wheat,  llax,  and  oats,  begins  each  year  in 
the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  or  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  the  crops  gradually  ripening  toward  the  south 
until  the  middle  of  December,  at  which  time  the  wheat  harvest  in  the 
Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca  is  at  its  maximum. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  iimnigration  of  farm  laborers  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe  has  practically 
ceased.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
abundant  supply  of  unoccupied  labor  in  the  country  that  can  be 
utilized  in  harvesting  the  crops,  such,  for  instance,  as  laborers  and 
artisans  employed  in  normal  times  in  the  building  trades  and  similar 
industries,  so  that  the  prospect  of  saving  the  entire  crop  is  very 
flattering.  In  1915-16  about  700  thrashers,  with  their  respective 
motors,  were  imported  into  the  Republic,  and  during  the  last  30 
months  nearly  15,000  reapers,  binders,  and  other  agi-icultural  ma¬ 
chines  were  brought  into  the  country.  There  are  also  facilities  for 
storing  the  grain  for  a  limited  time  in  railway  elevators  and  private 
granaries,  thereby  tending  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  speculators. 
Fortunately  the  supply  of  jute  and  other  sacks  is  reported  to  be 
sullicieut  to  meet  the  demands  required  in  harvesting  millions  of  tons 
of  grain.  While  the  quantity  of  binder  twine  in  the  country  is  not 
excessive,  it  is  said  to  be  ample  for  present  needs,  inasmuch  as  350,- 
000  kilos  of  this  twine  recently  arrived,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  7,414,541  kilos  imported  in  1916  are  available  for  use 
during  the  pre.sent  harvest.  It  is  understood  that  the  Argentine 
Government,  through  the  national  bank,  will  i)i(»vide  farmers  with 
money  for  use  in  harvesting  their  crops.  No  estimate  is  at  hand  as 
to  the  yields  of  the  present  crops  of  wheat,  linseetl,  and  oats,  but  the 
area  sown  to  these  grains  in  the  entire  Rei)ublic  is  as  follows:  Wheat, 
7,1 15,000  hecRires  (hectare  =  2.47 104  acres);  llax,  1,340,000;  and 
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(tuts,  IjloojOOO  licclares.— — Tlio  (r<tss  FKlNTlXCi  PRESS  Co.  of 
('hicaj'o  recently  installed  (tne  of  its  laroe  macliines,  weighing  GlhoOO 
kilos  and  having  a  capacity  of  72,()0(t  sixteen-page  newspapers  per 
liour,  in  the  oHice  of  “liU  I'nion”  (the  I'nion)  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Prior  to  the  installation  of  this  machine  “  liU  Uidon”  was  served  by 

four  large  printing  presses  of  French  and  German  manufacture. - 

The  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Argentine  Industrial  Union,  had  100,000  visitors  in 
November  last.  Steps  liave  been  taken  looking  to  the  construction 
(»f  an  industrial  palace  in  the  national  capital  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  permanent  exhibits  there. - The  treasury  department  of  the 

Argentine  Government  disbursed  1,830,175  pesos  currency  (paper 
peso  =  80.4245)  in  payment  of  SANITARY  WORKS  completed  in 

September,  1017. - A  bill  providing  for  the  establishment,  under 

the  direction  of  the  national  bank,  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  COM¬ 
PENSATION  FUND  for  the  insurance  of  farmers  against  loss  of 
crops  has  been  introduced  into  and  unanimously  passed  l)y  the  House 

of  Delegates  of  the  Argentine  (k)ngress. - The  Rural  Argentine 

Society  has  offered  competitive  prizes,  consisting  of  medals,  diplomas, 
and  cash,  for  the  best  IJ-kilo  samples  of  unginned  COTTON,  or 
samples  of  from  25  to  50  bolls  of  unginned  cotton,  grown  in  the 
Republic.  The  samples  must  be  received  in  the  national  capital  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1918,  and  will  form  part  of  the  permanent  cotton 
exhil)it  of  the  agricultural  museum  of  the  Rural  Argentine  Society 
in  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  5,000  hectares 
of  land  under  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  but 
steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  this  area  within  the  next  few  years 

to  more  than  100,000  hectares. - In  1916  the  length  of  the  TELE- 

tiRAPll  LINES  in  operation  in  the  Republic  aggregated  86,439 
kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.62137  mile),  made  up  of  lines  along  railways, 

85,900,  underground  lines,  168,  and  cable  lines,  371  kilometers. - 

The  Pampa  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  met  in  Buenos  Aires 
December  8-10,  inclusive,  1917. 


It  is  reported  that  a  commission  of  Peruvian  engineers  will  at  an 
early  date  make  additional  surveys  for  a  proposed  link  of  railwat' 
Ix'twcen  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  Desaguadero  River  in 
Rolivia.  A  RAILROAD  following  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which 
has  long  been  contemplated,  would  <piicken  the  service  between 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  railways,  a  connection  now  jierformed  by 
st(>amers  on  Lake  Titicaca,  traversing  a  distance  of  about  125  miles. 

El  'riempo,  a  newsjiajier  of  Potosi,  states  that  the  G(a)graj)hic 
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Society  of  La  Paz  and  (lie  Iloyal  (oMigrapliic  Society  of  Madrid  arc' 
interested  in  ])rej)arin<>[  a  1  )l(Tl()XAIiy  of  tli(“  lanjiiiaj^es  of  the 
Ayinani,  Quecliuas,  and  (inarani  Indians  of  Pinn,  liolivia,  and 
Parajjuay.  To  the  student  of  ancient  i>eo])les  such  a  work  would 
he  of  iiK'stinnihJe  value,  and  in  its  jiri'jiaration  certain  facts  might 
he  established  wherein  some  of  the  unknown  hieroglyphics  found 
to-day  on  monuments  in  Andean  lands  could  be  made  known.  — 
'I'he  chief  engineer  of  the  construction  work  on  the  RAILWAY 
between  Potosi  and  Sucre  has  made  a  rejiort  to  the  minister  of 
fomento  in  which  is  shown  the  amount  of  work  accomjilished  to 
date.  A  large  number  of  labonws  are  empkm'd  and  the  enterprise 

is  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  -  The  Argentine  boy 

scout,  Santiago  Pena  y  Lillo,  who  is  TRAVKLlXd  OVER  SOLTI  1 
AMERK'A  recently  arrived  in  La  Paz  from  Arica.  This  vigorous 
young  man  left  Mendoza,  Argentina,  on  July  15  last  and  to  date  has 
visitetl  various  regions  of  northern  Argentina,  jiarts  of  Lhile,  and 
will  now  undertake  to  see  diffenmt  sections  of  liolivia  before  continu¬ 
ing  his  journey  to  other  countries  of  South  America,  lie  travids 
largi'ly  on  foot.  -  -  El  Tiempo  of  La  Paz  under  date  of  October  1!», 
carries  the  jirovisions  of  the  national  law  relative  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  AL'rOMOlilLE  SERVKT]  between  the  southern  city  of 
Tarija  and  Villazon.  Funds  for  highway  construction  will  be  ajipro- 
priated  and  raisi'd  from  various  sources,  and  ere  long  motor  cars 
may  be  jiurchased  for  the  proposed  route,  which  will  oj)en  a  region 
of  the  country  abounding  in  agricultural  possibilities.  Tarija  lies 
about  SO  miles  nortlieast  of  the  Argentina  boundary  town  of  La 
Quiaca,  and  in  the  j)ast  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  fi’om  southern 
Bolivia  has  passed  to  the  railroad  at  La  Quiaca  for  outside  markets, 
'rhe  ])roposed  motor-car  service  is  lik(>ly  to  alter  the  course  of  tralllc 

and  also  greatly  quicken  the  e.\t)ortation  of  Bolivian  products.  - 

The  Bolivian  engineer,  Don  Quintin  Aramayo  Ortiz,  has  jirepared 
an  im])ortant  paj)er  l)earing  on  tlie  richness  of  the  POTOSI  MlXlXd 
REdlOX,  based  on  tbe  results  of  his  investigations.  This  pa})er 
was  recently  discussed  at  length  at  a  meeting  in  La  Paz  and  was 
j)ublished  in  the  daily  press  of  that  city.  —  -  Bolivian  newsjiapers 
carry  announcements  of  the  opening  of  a  modern  factory  for  the 
MAXLFALTLRE  OF  ('IKK'OLATh^,  which  has  been  established  in 
the  city  of  La  Paz.  The  unusual  demand  for  food  products  and  the 
})rogressive  enterj)rise  of  Don  Armando  Y(q)ez  Villafuerto  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  new  factory,  which  will  make  use  of  the  Boliv'ian  raw 
product  and  supply  home  and  possil)!}'  fondgn  markets.  Machimny 
was  imported  from  abroad,  and  includes  a  mill  for  the  grinding  of 
various  classes  of  grain.  A  branch  of  the  new  establishment  will 
manufacture  soda  water  and  other  soft  drinks.  -  -  In  the  rea.s- 
signment  of  CABINET  DFFK’IALS  President  duerra  has  asked 
Don  Ricardo  Mujia  to  be  minister  of  foreign  relations;  Don  Julio 
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Zamora  changes  to  the  ])ortfolio  of  gohicrno,  ami  (leii.  Fermin 
Prucleiicio  becomos  miiiisU'r  of  war  ami  colonization.  Othenviso  the 
cabinet  remains  the  same  as  first  organized,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Munoz,  who  retires. 


BRAZIL 


'ri»e  ('OFFEE  SHIPMENTS  from  Brazil  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1917  consisted  of  5,157,000  hags,  as  compared  with  5,924,000  bags 
during  the  same  period  of  1916.  The  entire  output  of  coffee  in  Brazil 

for  1917  is  estimated  at  19,000,000  hags. - The  Parana  PAPER 

('o.  (Inc.),  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  Brazil.  Recent  investi¬ 
gations  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  Republic  show  that  the  plant 
called  aninga,  which  is  found  in  abundance  on  Marajo  Island,  and 
generally  throughout  the  region  of  the  lower  Amazon  and  its  branches, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  As  yet,  however,  no 
commercial  iise  has  been  made  of  this  fiber,  but  with  proper  machinery 
it  is  thought  that  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 

l)aper. - ^'Phe  Lloyd  Brasileiro  STEAMSHIP  LINE,  a  company 

belonging  to  the  Brazilian  (lovernment,  commenced  a  service  in 
October  last  between  Para,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
Re|)ublic.  Tlie  liio  de  Janeiro,  a  vessel  formerly  plying  between 
New  York  and  Brazilian  ports,  is  the  first  steamer  to  be  utilized  in 
this  service.  On  the  southbound  trips  stops  will  be  made  at  the 
princi{)al  Brazilian  ports,  including  Santos,  Paranagua,  and  Siio 
F ramdsco,  and  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Buenos  Aires,  the  final 
destination.  Calls  wiU  be  made  on  the  northern  trip  at  the  Brazilian 
ports  of  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Ceara,  and  Para. 

-  -The  exports  of  CONGEALED  MEATS  from  Brazil  during  the 
lirst  nine  months  of  1917  aggregated  50,470  tons,  valued  at  £2,152,608, 
as  compared  with  26,302  tons,  during  the  same  period  of  1916,  valued 
at  £1,084,223.  A  new  packing  house  has  just  been  opened  at  Sitio, 
State  of  Minas  Geracs,  and  another,  with  a  capacity  for  handling  400 
head  of  cattle  per  day,  will  soon  be  completed  and  put  in  operation  at 
Barbacena,  State  of  Minas  Geraes. — — The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil 
has  requested  bids  for  supplying  it  with  200,000  of  American  and 

50,000  tons  of  domestic  COAL  during  1918. - The  Sanitary  Bureau 

of  Statistics  and  Demography  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  estimates 
the  POPULiVTION  of  the  federal  district  on  August  31  last  at  920,865 
inhabitants,  705,778  of  whom  live  in  the  national  capital  and  215,087 

in  the  suburban  districts. - ^llie  exports  of  MANGANESE  for  the 

lirst  seven  months  of  1917  aggregated  332,497  tons,  as  compared  witli 
61,700  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1913.  The  value  of  Brazilian 
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exports  from  January  1  to  Auf^ust  31,  1917,  inclusive,  was  £34,727,090. 

— ('ommander  Grejiorio  Sc'alua,  jnesident  of  tlie  llra/.ilian  A  KUO 
(MX’B,  llie  headipiarf  ers  of  whicli  an*  in  Uio  de  Janeiro,  lias  appointed 
the  Brazilian  aviators  Dariolo  and  Jierj;mann,  respectively,  aviation 
instructor  and  technical  director  and  chief  pilot  of  the  organization. 

—In  J)eceinl)er,  UH7,  the  Argentine  Government  authorized  an 

additional  shipment  of  30,000  tons  of  AVIIKAT  to  Brazil. - The 

production  of  MAIZE  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  during  the  agricul¬ 
tural  year  1916-17  is  estimated  at  11,659,400  sacks  (sack  contains 
100  liters),  that  of  rice,  2,628,00t),  and  that  of  beans  2,955,850  sacks. 

-Phe  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  (Jovernment  of  Brazil 
has  established  a  chair  of  SPANISH  in  Pedro  II  C'ollege  at  Kio  de 
.Janeiro,  and  the  stmlents  of  the  Univeisity  of  Manaos  have  requested 
that  a  special  coui-se  of  Spanish  instruction  be  given  in  that  institu¬ 
tion. —  The  manufacture  of  VEGETABLE  OILS  in  the  State  of 
Silo  Paulo  is  beginning  to  be  an  industry  of  considerable  importance. 
Cotton  seed  is  the  principal  source  of  the  raw  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  oils.  Two  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  the  State, 
one  of  which  has  been  working  for  about  two  years.  The  cottonseed 
oil  produced  is  suitable  for  cooking  and  soap  making.  AVhile  the 
main  supply  of  cotton  seed  is  obtained  in  the  State,  a  considerable 
quantity  is  imported,  the  imports  of  this  article  in  1916  amounting  to 
244,744  pounds,  valued  at  832,960.  Other  raw  materials  obtainable 
in  the  State  of  S»io  Paulo  for  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  are 
linseed,  castor  beans,  and  peanuts,  all  of  which  are  now  being  utilized 
in  this  new  industry.  In  addition  to  the  sources  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  there  are  a  number  of  valuable  oil-bearing  nuts  that  can 
be  gathered  from  the  forests  of  the  State,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  cashew,  the  ucuba,  and  the  haJ)su. — - — -The  first  ACADEMIC 
CONGRESS  of  Pernambuco  met  in  Santa  Izabel  Theater  in  Per¬ 
nambuco  on  October  12,  1917.  Aurelio  Silva  was  elected  president, 
and  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  honorary  president  of  the  congress.  Among 
the  papers  read  and  discussed  were  the  following:  Neutrality;  Fines 
established  by  the  Civil  (’ode  of  Brazil;  The  future  of  Brazil;  Crime: 
Hybridism,  etc. - Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establish¬ 

ment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  BANK,  a  Japanese 
institution,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of 
commerce  between  Japan  and  Brazil. 


The  consumption  of  Sl'GAR  in  (’Idle,  according  to  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  press,  amounts  to  about  84,000  tons  annually, 
of  which  over  73,000  tons  are  imported  from  Peru.  Investigations 
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show  that  sui^ar  caiu'  can  bo  profitably  grown  in  a  nuinbor  of  zones 
of  the  Jlopnblic,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Tacna  Valley,  Easter  Island, 
Valdivia,  Maiuiuihue,  and  ('hiloe  covering  an  ai)proximate  area  of 
(»(J,(K)()  hectares  capable  of  producing  120, 000  tons  of  sugar  annually. 
A  movement,  which  is  said  to  have  the  support  of  the  administration 
ami  of  ])rominent  meml)ers  of  ('ongress,  is  uiuler  way  in  the  Kepublic 
to  eu(;ourag(' the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets,  as  well  as 
investments  in  sugar  refineries,  the  latter  to  be  guaranteed  6  jier 
cent  on  their  capital  for  a  i)e!'iod  of  20  years,  ]>rovided  always  the 
amount  of  such  guarantee  does  not  exceed  50  j)esos  gold  (gold 
])eso  =  80.305)  per  ton  of  saccharine  extracted.  Persons  in  favor  of 
this  plan  assert  that  could  it  be  put  into  operation  ('bile  would 
retain  at  home  the  0,000,000  pesos  gold  annually  whicli  she  sends 
abroad  in  payment  of  imj)orts  of  sugar,  besides  giving  employment 
to  6,000  C’hilean  workmen  and  creating  values  per  hectare  of  cidti- 
vateil  sugar-producing  lands  of  1,500  pesos,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  refineries  of  the  country  to  earn  12  per  cent  on  their 
invested  capital.  The  annual  imports  of  raw  sugar  into  Chile  amount 
to  nearly  75,000  tons.  In  1915  the  Penco  and  Vina  del  Mar  refineries 
refined  over  58,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  at  a  profit  of  about  85  pesos 
per  ton.  During  the  10  years  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  duties 
on  raw  sugar  importeil  into  Chile  aggregated  34,774,906  pesos,  while 
the  earnings  of  the  refineries  during  the  same  period  amomited  to 
43,554,498  pesos.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  rich  soil  in  t4iilc  suitable  to  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets,  and  that  a  beet-sugar  refinery  can  be  maintained  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  4,000  hectares  of  cultivated  sugar  beets.  Chile,  therefore, 
possesses  all  of  the  elements,  if  properly  developed,  to  insure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  its  own  markets  and  have  a  surplus 
for  export. - The  RAILWAY  EXPENSE  BUDGET  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Chile  for  1918  estimates  the  necessary  expenses  at  90,739,054 
pesos  (peso  currency  =  80.296),  and  additional  extra  expenditures  for 
track  repair,  equipment,  machinery,  electric  installations,  and  furni¬ 
ture,  10,783,832  pesos.  The  probable  receipts  from  the  central  and 
northern  railway  systems  for  the  year  in  question  are  given  as 

90,417,000  pesos. - The  STOCK  FAIR,  which  was  held  in  the 

national  capital  from  October  25  to  28,  1917,  inclusive,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  is  reported  to  have 
be(‘n  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  which  ever  met  in  the  Republic. 
Among  the  cattle  e.xhibits  were  28  Durham,  22  Holland,  and  16  Lin¬ 
coln  Red  bulls,  while  the  exhibit  of  pure-bred  cows  consisted  of  14 
Durham,  22  Holland,  and  11  Lincoln  Reds.  The  fair  showed  that 
Durham  milch  cows  in  Chile  are  being  substituted  for  the  Holland 
and  Lincoln  Red  breeds,  the  Holland  breeds  being  especially  favored 
on  account  of  their  greater  production  of  milk.  Of  the  horse  exhibits 
there  were  11  hackney  stallions  and  21  mares;  20  heavy  draft  stallions 
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and  i;i  man's,  and  4.‘{  ('liilcan  stallions  and  M!)  marcs.  The  exhibits 
(»f  slu'ej)  consisted  of  61  rams  and  ill  ewes,  and  of  liofjs,  IS  boars  and 

Mil  sows. - A  spriii"  KXIll  lUTIOX  Ob  FlvI'l'I'S  and  vegetables 

was  held  in  Santiaf^o  from  December  2.T  to  2o,  inclusive,  1617. 
Ib'retofore  public  ('xbibits  of  ('bilean  fruits  and  ve<>;etables  have  only 
been  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  'I'lie  Agronomic  Society  recently 
concluded  to  have  three  fruit  and  vegetable  fairs  in  Chile,  that  is 
to  sa_v,  in  spring,  sumnu'r  and  fall.  December  in  the  Chilean  Republic 
is  a  spring  month,  and  the  fruits  ripening  at  that  time  are  clu'rrics, 
j)eaches,  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits,  pears,  grapes,  etc., 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  most  of  which,  at  the 

season  mentioned,  come  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic. - 

A  message  has  been  sent  to  Congress  asking  for  authority  to  con¬ 
struct  in  the  national  capital,  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
.Medicine,  a  building  for  the  SCHOOL  OF  MIDWIVES  and  nursing 
of  infants,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  1,225,000  pesos  currenc}*. 
Tlie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  State  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent 
annual  interest  and  2  per  cent  amortization  is  recommended  for  use 
for  this  purpose.  The  department  of  industry  of  the  Government 
of  Chile  has  authorized  Martin  Raby  to  stud3'  the  systems  of  mining, 
transporting,  and  marketing  of  COAL  in  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  together  with  labor  conditions  in  this  industry  in  the  two 
countries  referred  to. — ^  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  Congress  appropriate  1,370,000  pesos  currency  for  a 
new  building  in  Santiago  for  the  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE 
and  its  annexes. 


'Hie  first  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  CONGRESS  in  Colombia 
met  in  Bogota  from  October  14  to  2t),  inclusive,  1917,  with  delegates 

in  attendance  from  all  of  the  Departments  of  the  Republic. - The 

])ress  of  tin*  national  capital  announces  that  the  Santa  Marta  R.VIL- 
WAY  question  has  been  delinitely  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  79  of  1915,  and  of  decree  No.  36,  issued  in  1917,  of 
the  Department  of  Magdalena.  Under  this  settlement  the  State 

acquired  and  has  exercised  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway. - - 

The  SALT  MINES  of  the  Republic  produced  in  1916  salt  valued 

at  $958,000  gold. - -A  report  of  the  department  of  public  works 

shows  that  since  hcguining  work  on  the  NATIONAL  CAPITOL  in 
1847  the  e.xpenditures  to  June  last  amounted  to  $1,579,831,  not 
including  work  done  in  the  period  from  1885  to  1906,  during  which 
time  the  accounts  relating  to  the  expenditures  thereon  arc  not  avail¬ 
able.  - On  Novemlier  10  last  a  STATUE  in  honor  of  Miguel  Antonio 
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Caro,  an  eininont  Colombian  poet,  critic,  ])liilologist,  writer,  and 
statesman,  was  unveiled  in  Bojjota.  Tlie  Academy  of  Language 
Imilding,  erected  in  the  national  capital  on  the  site  where  Sr.  (aro 
lived,  was  also  opened  for  use  on  the  date  referred  to.— — The  annual 
COMPETITIVE  PRIZES  offered  hy  the  National  Academy  of 
History  were  adjudicated  on  October  2.8  last,  and  the  subject  for  the 
Ibis  competition,  namely,  “Los  extranjeros  en  la  guerra  de  inde- 
])cndencia  de  la  actual  Rciiuhlica  de  Colombia’’  (The  foreigneis  in 
the  war  of  independence  of  the  present  Colombian  Republic)  was 

announced. - New  LIGHTIIOUvSES  were  recenth'  opened  for 

service  at  Sal  Medina  and  Isla  Fuerte,  the  former  situated  t  and  the 
latter  S  miles  from  Cartagena  Bay.  Tlie  cost  of  these  lighthouses 
amounted  to  81()0.()()().  They  have  steel  towers,  solid  concrete  foun¬ 
dations,  are  ])n)vhled  witli  beautiful  lawns,  and  surrounded  by  iron 
fences.  Construction  work  is  soon  t(;  lx*  commenced  on  anotlu'r 
lighthouse  of  the  same  ty])e  on  Manga  Island,  toward  the  building  of 
which  the  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar  has  a})propriated 

$50,000. - The  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  Colombia  has  sanctioned 

a  bill  requiring  the  municipal  authorities  to  take  a  POPULATION 
CENSUS  of  the  Republic  early  in  1918,  the  exact  date  for  the  taking 
of  same  throughout  the  country  to  be  announced  later.  -  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  preparation  of  PUBLIC  BATHING 
BEACHES  for  school  children  at  Ladera  on  the  Medellin  River  near 

the  city  of  Medellin. - A  society  was  organized  at  Cali,  Department 

of  VaUe,  in  October  last  with  the  aim  of  founding  a  SANITARIUM, 
modernly  equipped  and  prejiared  to  treat  and  care  for  cases  in  the 
most  u])-to-datc  manner  known  to  medical  science  at  the  ])resent 

time. - A  CORSET  FAtrrORY  has  been  established  at  ^ledellin 

with  a  capacity  for  producing  20  dozen  corsets  per  day. - A  cracker 

and  CANDY  FACTORY  recently  began  operations  in  Medellin, 
ecpiipped  with  30  machines,  capable  of  ])roducing  SO  kinds  of  crackers 
and  candies.  The  princi])al  raw  materials  use«l  in  this  factory  are 

Hour,  sugar,  eggs,  milk,  and  butter. - About  the  middle  of  October, 

1917,  the  Cali,  a  new  STEAMBOAT  built  in  (^doinbia  ])rinci])ally  by 
native  workmen,  was  added  to  the  fleet  of  the  Antioquian  Navigation 

Co.,  for  service  on  the  Cauca  River. - A  TELEGRAPH  answer-paid 

service  has  been  established  for  one  year  from  November  1,  1017. 
with  Ecuador,  subject  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  service  is 
rendered  in  Colombia. - The  iSenate  has  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 

resentatives  a  biU  providing  for  the  establishment  of  PAC-KING 
HOUSES  <>n  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Rejniblic.  Under  this  bill 
the  Government  proposes  to  guarantee  for  four  years  7  i)er  cent 
interest  on  cajiital  invested  in  this  enterprise,  not  to  exceed  £400, ()()(), 
to  the  liist  pei-son  or  com])any  establishing  a  packing  house  equipjied 
for  handling  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  and  with  cold-storage  facilities 
for  storing  and  ex]x)rt  ing  these  products. 


The  lirDGET  of  the  Govoriimeiit  of  Costa  Kica  for  1918  «;ivos  tlio 
ostiinatod  receipts  as  9,173,000  colones  (colon  =  $0.4653),  and  tlie 
estimated  expenditures  at  9,140,427  colones.  The  receipts  in 
detail  are  as  follows:  Export  duties,  1,763,000  colones;  direct 
taxes.  1,000,000;  customs  revenues,  2,200,000;  li(piors,  2,300,000; 
sealed  ])aper,  110,000;  document  and  postage  stamps,  270,000; 
telegra])h  receipts,  300,000;  Pacific  Railway,  850,000;  Government 
l)rinting  ollice,  10,000;  public  registry,  50,000;  export  tax  on 
l)ananas,  200,000,  and  other  rccepts,  120,000  colones.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  amount  to 
6,330,056  colones,  and  for  account  of  the  public  debt,  2,810,371 

cadones. - According  to  “La  Informacion”,  a  daily  newspaper  of 

San  .Tt)se,  Costa  Rican  stockmen  have  contracted  with  a  Nortli 
American  packing  house  to  fatten  and  deliver  4,000  head  of  BfiiEE 
(\\.TTLH  Exports  of  cattle  from  Costa  Rica  are  at  present  pro¬ 
hibited,  hut  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  will  authorize  the 
exportation  of  the  cattle  referred  to. - -The  secretary  of  public  in¬ 

struction  has  established  in  the  National  ^luscuin  at  San  Jose,  a 
l)h)PARTMENT  OF  EXHIBITS  of  articles  made  of  domestic 
materials  by  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  Republic.  The 
articles  placed  on  exhibition  will  he  acconi])anied  by  a  statement 
giving  the  scientific  and  common  names  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  they  are  made,  the  places  of  origin,  how  cultivated  or  pre- 
]uired,  their  uses  and  applications,  details  of  their  manufacture, 
tlie  uses  the  school  can  make  of  them,  and  such  other  information 
as  may  he  deemed  expedient  in  giving  a  better  understanding  of 
the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  they  may  he  put.  The  museum 
will  also  exhn)it  articles  made  by  the  manual  training  schools  of 

materials  not  found  in  the  country. - Dr.  Jose  Maria  Castro  and 

Enricpie  Velasquez  liave  been  authorized  by  the  department  of 
d'unento  (promotion)  t(>  engage  in  COAL  MINING  in  the  Province 
of  Limon.  The  coal  in  question  is  su])posed  to  he  of  a  better  quality 
tlian  tliat  (d  Alajuela,  and  if  such  proves  to  he  the  case  it  is  planned 
to  use  it  extensively  as  a  fuel  for  the  locomotives  of  the  Pacific 

Railway. - ('ongress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  issuance  of 

INSURANC-'E  in  (\)sta  Rica  to  cover  the  following  risks:  By  fire, 
loss  of  crops,  life,  accidents,  maritime,  land  and  fluvial  trans])()rta- 
ti(ui.  Tliis  insurance  law,  wliich  became  operative  October  16,  1917, 
(•(Uitains  51  articles.  The  Guadalupe  SAVINGS  S(4CIETY, 
with  headquarters  in  the  nati(tnal  capital,  has  established  a  savings 
dei)artment  for  minors  in  which  deposits  of  not  less  than  5  centimes 
(about  21  cenO)  will  l)e  accepted.  The  olqect  of  the  association 
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is  to  (‘iu*ourag(‘  childn'U  to  form  thrifty  and  saviiij'  hahits. 

'Pile  chairman  of  the  ('IIFNESE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of  Panama, 
the  Ohiucso  consul  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  two  commercial  attaches, 
and  a  numher  of  prominent  Chinese  merchants  recently  visited 
Costa  Rica  to  investigate  trade  conditions  in  tliat  country  with  the 

(d)ject  of  encouraging  trade  between  the  two  Republics. - The  Costa 

Uican  press  states  that  im])ortant  negotiations  are  under  way  looking 
to  the  sale  in  (Ireat  Britain  of  large  cpiantities  of  Costa  Rican 

('OFFEE.  Similar  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  France  and  Spain. - 

Tlie  mint  at  San  Jose  has  been  autbori/.ed  l)y  an  executive  decree 
to  ])repare  COPPER  COINS  of  the  denomination  of  10  centimes 

for  immediate  circulation  u])  to  a  value  of  50,000  colones. - Luis 

Paulino  Jimt>ne/.  Ortiz  and  Francisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez  Ross  liave 
been  authorized  to  organize  a  company  to  install  and  o])erate  an 
electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  at  Aguas  Zarcas  on  the 
Banano  River  for  the  purpose  of  furnislnng  electric  current  to  the 
city  of  Limon,  the  railways,  and  other  interests  in  that  vicinity. 


A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  persons  guilty  of  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  new  PRICE  LAW  ])rescribed  by  the  committee  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  become  liable  to  punishment  by  bne  of  from  $30  to 
$500,  or  im{)risonment  of  from  30  to  180  days  or  both,  these  punish¬ 
ments  to  1)0  doubled  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  committee  referred  to: 
Refined  sugar,  8  to  8.5  cents  ])er  pound;  raw  sugar,  5  to  5f  cents 
])er  j)ound;  loaf  sugar,  0  cents  per  pound;  sirloin  steak,  40  cents  per 
pound;  rum])  steak,  25  cents  per  pound;  roasts,  20  cents  ])er  pound; 
stew  beef,  10  cents  i)er  pound;  bones,  5  cents  per  pound;  best  (piality 
of  fisli,  5  to  20  cents  })er  ])ound;  grouj)er  and  cod  fish,  9  to  15  cents 
per  j)ound;  other  kinds  of  fish,  including  small  varieties,  8  cents  per 
])ound;  rice,  9  to  91  cents  per  ])ound;  black  peas,  11  cents  per  pound; 

and  corn  meal,  6  cents  ])er  pound. - The  Bonanza  Mining  Co.  has 

hcen  organized  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  working 
all  the  MANGANESE  MINES  in  Oriente.  The  president  of  the 
com])any  is  Domingo  A.  Galdos,  and  the  vice  president,  Prudencio 

Bravo. - Congress  has  ])assed  a  bill  ])r()viding  $50,000  to  be  used 

in  fighting  the  BLACK  FLY,  an  insect  said  to  have  been  imported 
into  Cuba  from  Florida.  According  to  La  Lucha,  a  daily  news- 
])aper  of  llabana,  at  a  nu'cling  of  the  Cuban  sugar  commission  and 
the  international  sugar  committee  held  in  New  York  City  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  an  agreement  was  reached  fixing  the  ])rice  of  SUGAR  at 
$4.90  per  100  pounds,  including  cost  and  freight  delivered  in  New 
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York,  based  on  a  30-ccMt  freight  rate.  This  is  e({uivalent  to  about 
•S4.60  f.  o.  1).  Ilabana.  This  should  give  the  consumer  sugar  at  S 

cents  a  jiound  during  the  coming  year. - Guisepi)!  Donato,  a  well- 

known  Italian  sculjitor  and  former  pujiil  of  Kodin,  has  arrived  in 
Ilabana  and  will  enter  a  competitive  contest  conducted  by  the 
(’uban  ('ongress  tor  the  ereetion  of  a  MONl'MEXT  to  Clen.  Maximo 
(lomez.  In  a  lormer  international  competition  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  (leu.  Maeeo,  the  Italian  sculjitor  Boni  was  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract. - The  (X)MMEIU'IAL  BANK  of  ('uba  has  been  organized 

in  Ilabana  with  a  j)aid-uj)  capital  of  S5()(),0()0.  The  president  of  the 
new  bank,  whose  head(piarters  are  in  the  national  capital,  is  Jesus 
Fernandez.  Eater  on  the  bank  jiroposes  to  establish  branches  in 
the  princij)al  cities  of  the  island.  — The  national  department  of 
sanitation  has  adojited  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  FKEFi  MARKFiTS  recently  opened  by  the  municipality, 
])roviding,  among  other  things,  that  sales  shall  close  prom))tly  at 
2  p.  m.  and  that  no  goods  shall  be  left  in  the  market  from  one  day  to 
another.  Dr.  Munoz  Bubalcaba  has  been  appointed  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  of  markets. - According  to  press  reports  the  Government 

of  Cuba  has  jdaced  an  order  in  the  Fnited  States  for  a  long  distance, 
modern  WIRELESS  APPARATUS  to  be  installed  at  Nueva  Gerona, 
Isle  of  Pines.  — -An  executive  decree  of  November  12,  1917,  author¬ 
izes  Manuel  P.  Cadenas  to  build  and  operate  an  ELECTRIC  TRAM¬ 
WAY  in  the  city  of  Avila. - The  (\iban  STEAMSHIP  CO.  (Em- 

jiresa  Naviera  de  Cuba)  owns  and  operates  14  vessels  plying  betwecui 
the  city  of  Ilabana,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Dominican,  ('uban,  and  Porto 

Rican  ])orts.  - Press  reports  state  that  the  cuban  wood  known  as 

“majagua”,  which  grows  in  the  mountains  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  is  being 
t(‘sted  with  a  view  of  utilizing  it  for  the  wooden  parts  of  AIRPLANES. 

- The  Isle  of  Pines  has  under  cultivation  11,330  acres  of  FRUITS 

AND  VEGETABLES,  of  which  (S,349  acres  are  in  citrus  fruits,  640 
in  vegetables,  46S  in  pineapples,  and  1 ,873  in  miscellaneous  crops. 

According  to  Mereurio,  a  commercial  daily  lu'wsjiaper  of  Ilabana, 
the  net  earnings  of  the  CUBAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  (X).  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1917,  were  88,000,000,  as  compared 
with  87,682,000  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


III  I 


The  decree  concerning  the  importation  of  CONTRACT  LABOR- 
EHtS  into  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  modified  so  as  n(»t 
to  necessitate  individual  registrations.  All  that  is  now  recjuired 
is  a  certified  (a»py,  in  dujilicate,  of  tlu^  ])ass(*ng(‘r  list  as  pn'pannl 
by  port  oflicialsLat  port  of  embarkation,  viseed  by  the  Dominican 
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consular  rcprosentativo  and  giviii"  tlu*  names  and  residences  of  such 
laborers'.  The  captain  of  the  arriving  vessel  shall  furnish  this  list 
to  the  custom  authorities  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  who  will  check 
the  number  of  laborers  debarking  and  certify  to  the  correctness 
of  the  list.  Should  contract  laborers  of  different  nationalities  arrive 
on  the  same  vessel,  separate  duplicate  lists  must  be  furnished  for 

each  nationality  arriving. - The  Santa  Fe  Plantation  &  Sugar  Co. 

of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  has  been  authorized  to  erect  a  fireproof 
WAREHOUSE  of  cement  blocks  in  San  Pedro  de  Marcoris  to  be  used 

exclusively  for  the  storage  of  products  belonging  to  the  company. - 

Demographic  STATISTICS  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  covering 
the  fiscal  years  1910  to  1917,  inclusive,  as  published  in  the  Listin 
Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  show  that 
the  iiumber  of  births  were  as  follows:  In  1910,  26,235;  1911,  27,407 ; 
1912,  21,632;  1913,  27,332;  1914,  24,319;  1915,  29,431;  1916,  30,917; 
and  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  33,941.  During 
the  latter  year  the  l)irths  classified  by  sexes  were:  Males,  17,300. 
and  females,  16,641.  Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  June  30,  1917,  was  917,320  soids, 
distributed  among  the  difl’eri'nt  Provijices  as  follows:  wSanto  Domingo, 
154,810;  Santiago,  150,081;  La  Vega,  109,486;  Ihierto  Plata,  85,486: 
Azua,  84,081;  Pacificador,  80,973;  Espaillat,  69,891;  Monte  ('hristi, 
62,297;  Seybo,  54,513;  San  Pedro  de  Marcoris,  30,919;  Barahona. 
21,135;  and  Samajui,  13,648.  The  area  of  the  Republic  is  given  as 
50,070  square  kilometei’s,  and  the  density  of  population  18.32  per 
s((uare  kilometer.  The  marriages  during  the  period  referred  to 
were  as  follows;  In  1910,  3,594;  1911,  2,442;  1912,  2,087;  1913, 
2,557;  1914,  2,022;  1915,  2,064;  1916,  2,877;  and  in  1917,  3,445. 
The  deaths  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  according  to 

tlie  ofiicial  records,  were  7,039. - The  press  of  Santo  Domingo 

strongly  recomiiKMids  the  use  of  V'enezuelan  COxVL  for  industrial 
purposes.  Large  deposits  of  coal  exist  on  the  Venezuelan  coast  in 
the  vicinity  of  Coro.  Tliis  coal  could  be  brought  in  sailing  vessels 
in  a  few  days  to  Domijiican  ports  and  could  be  marketed  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost. - The  question  of  establishing  a  PAPER  FACTORY 

in  Santo  Domingo  is  being  agitated.  The  forests  of  the  country 
could  supply  a  vast  quantity  of  wood  pulp  for  such  an  undertaking, 
and  labor  and  other  conditions  seem  favorable  to  the  successful 
manufacture  of  paper  in  the  Repiddic.  Print  paper  is  at  the  present 
time  in  great  demand  and  large  quantities  are  used  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  A  factory  producing  this  kind  of  paper  ought  to  be  able 
to  supply  the  home  markets  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  any  excess 

i)i  Haiti,  Cuba,  and  other  near-by  countries. - The  Dominican 

R(q>ublic,  according  to  the  Listin  Diario,  an  important  newspaper 
of  the  national  capital,  offers  a  promising  field  for  the  development 
of  APICULTURE.  The  flora  is  rich,  diversified,  and  abundant, 
•J9220  -17  -nnll.  I! - 0 
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and  the  climate  benignant  the  year  round,  so  that  colonies,  under 
proper  supervision,  will  make  honey  during  the  entire  year.  At 
the  present  time  honey  and  beeswax  command  liigh  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  the  supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 

demands  of  commerce. - RICE  is  one  of  the  cereals  that  is  being 

extensively  cultivated  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  yield 
during  the  present  year  has  been  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 

- Tlie  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  called 

for  bids  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  an  electric  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  PLANT  in  the  national  capital.  Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  M.  A.  de  Marchena,  secretary,  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Offers  will  be  received  until  March  20,  1918. 


A  vessel  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  recently  sailed  from 
Guayaquil,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  with  a  cargo  of  49,231  sacks  of 
CACAO  destined  to  French  ports. - ^According  to  statistics  pub¬ 

lished  by  El  Comercio,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  the  EXPORTS 
of  the  principal  products  of  Ecuador  during  the  five  years  from  1912 
to  1916,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  Cacao,  207,014,271  kilos,  valued 
at  103,190,282  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867);  35,335,594  kilos  of  unhulled 
vegetable  ivory  nuts,  valued  at  3,045,906  sucres;  and  52,445,189 
kilos  of  hulled  vegetable  ivory  nuts  valued  at  7,915,871  sucres.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  referred  to  the  exports  of  cacao  were  greatest  in  1914, 
during  which  year  they  amounted  to  47,210,017  kilos,  as  compared 
with  42,666,525  kilos  in  1916,  The  greatest  exports  of  unhulled 
vegetable  ivory  nuts  occurred  in  1913,  the  aggregate  amounting  in 
that  year  to  16,630,879  kilos,  as  compared  with  5,043,053  kilos  in 
1916,  Of  hulled  vegetable  ivory  nuts  the  greatest  exports  were  in 
1916,  the  total  of  that  year  being  15,155,891  kilos,  as  compared  with 

7,173,279  kUos  in  1915. - The  National  Congress  has  appropriated 

90,000  sucres  for  the  reconstruction  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  of  the 
GOVERNMENT  PALACE  which  was  destroyed  a  few  months  ago 

by  fire. - ^The  BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  for  1918 

provides  480,000  sucres  for  higher  education,  280,000  for  secondary 

education,  and  1,400,000  for  primary  instruction. - The  President 

has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  have  coined  abroad  200,000 
sucres  in  NICKEL  COINS  of  5  and  10  centavos  denominations. 
These  coins  will  be  put  into  circulation  by  the  treasury  department. 

- A  law  of  October  16,  1917,  authorizes  the  chief  executive  to 

take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  fix  an  equitable  com¬ 
mercial  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE  for  the  pound  sterUng  in  New 
York  when  used  in  connection  with  Ecuadorean  trade  values  repre- 
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seating  either  money  or  products.  The  President  has  established  for 
this  purpose  a  consulting  board  at  Guayaquil,  the  chairman  of  which 
is  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Guayas,  assisted  by  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  boards  of  trade  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  the  Association 

of  Agriculturists,  and  the  banking  interests  of  the  Republic. - 

Among  the  important  LAWS  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  is 
one  providing  for  the  building  of  a  railway  from  San  Juan  station  to 
the  city  of  Guaranda;  another  appropriating  36,000  sucres  annually 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health  in  com¬ 
bating  hookworm;  a  law  providing  for  sewering,  supplying  with 
potable  water  and  electric  hght  and  power  the  city  of  Ambato,  and 

a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  new  military  hospital. - 

The  Ecuadorean  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY  from  the  city  of  Guayaquil, 
via  Pascuales  on  the  Daule  River,  through  the  coastal  lowlands  to  the 
interior  of  the  Republic.  The  municipality  of  Guayaquil  is  in  charge 
of  construction  work  and  proposes  to  build  the  road  either  admin¬ 
istratively  or  by  contract.  The  highway  when  completed  will  be 

suited  for  automobile  traffic. - ^In  November  last  the  President 

of  the  Republic  agreed  to  a  proposal  to  increase  the  gradient  of  the 
Sibambe-Cuenca  RAILWAY,  effecting  in  this  manner  an  estimated 
saving  of  some  500,000  sucres  in  construction  work.  About  12 
kilometers  of  track  between  Sibambe  and  Chunchi  have  been  laid. 
It  is  expected  that  this  road  and  the  Esmeralda  Railway,  together 
with  their  extensions,  will  unite  at  some  time  in  the  future  and  form 
the  basis  of  an  inter-Andine  system  of  railways  in  Ecuador. 


The  Pedrera  property,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Guatemala  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Puerto  Barrios 
Railway,  contains  a  large  deposit  of  material  which,  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  American,  English,  and  Italian  experts,  has  been  pronounced 
most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  high  grade  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT.  The  cement  company,  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000  American  gold,  and  which  may  be  increased  to  $5,000,000, 
is  now  manufacturing  cement  out  of  the  material  and  on  the  property 
referred  to.  The  new  industry  is  receiving  the  moral  support  of  the 
Guatemalan  Government,  which,  under  the  able  administration  of 
President  Estrada  Cabrera,  has  done  so  much  to  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  industries  in  the  Republic.  The  company  has  installed 
at  its  plant  machinery  sufficient  to  produce  40,000  barrels  of  cement 
annually, "'or  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  Crude  petroleum  is  used  as  a  fuel  and  about  200  men  are 
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employed  daily.  A  warehouse  with  a  capacity  for  storing  5,000 
barrels  of  cement  has  been  built  alongside  the  railway,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  locomotive  and  special  cars  which  insures  rapid  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Northern  Railway  and  the  factory.  Plans 
are  under  consideration  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  factory  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  supply  not  only  the  domestic  needs  of  the  country 
but  to  leave  also  a  large  surplus  for  export  to  Central  America  and 
other  near-by  countries. - On  November  21,  1917,  at  a  full  cabi¬ 

net  meeting,  a  decree  was  promulgated  by  the  council  of  ministers 
providing  that  a  MARBLE  TABLET  be  placed  on  the  house  in 
Quezaltenango  in  which  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was 
born,  said  tablet  to  contain  an  inscription  giving  the  date  of  his  birth, 
namely,  November  21,  1857,  and  the  dates  of  executive  decrees  Nos. 
573  and  604,  the  former  ordering  the  reestablishment  of  public  in¬ 
struction  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  latter  inaugurating  the 
festival  known  as  children’s  day.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
council  of  ministers  as  a  manifestation  of  the  gratitude,  respect,  and 
esteem  in  which  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  held,  and  in  order 
that  future  generations  may  better  appreciate  the  deeds  and  aims  of 
the  President,  who  has  been  repeatedly  chosen  by  the  popular  vote 
of  his  countrymen  to  rule  over  the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  A  copy 
of  the  decree  of  the  council  was  delivered  to  President  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera  on  the  date  referred  to,  and  the  contents  of  same  were  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Quezaltenango  and  to  those 

of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic. - Dr.  A.  G.  Serrano,  a 

Guatemalan  fiber  expert,  states  in  an  article  published  in  the  daily 
press  that  of  the  HENEQUEN  samples  on  exhibition  at  a  recent 
agricultural  fair  held  in  the  national  capital  those  from  Charcas  are 
equal  to  the  spineless  henequen  of  Cliiapas,  which  is  a  fiber  of  superior 
quality  in  great  demand  in  the  North  American  markets.  Dr. 
Serrano  recommends  that  this  variety  of  henequen  be  cultivated  in 
Guatemala  and  not  that  known  locally  as  sapujia,  which  produces  a 

weak  and  inferior  fiber. - On  September  15  last  the  MUTUAL 

COMMERCIAL  AID  SOCIETY  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  completed  the  seventeenth  year  of  its  existence,  having 

grown  from  65  members  in  1900  to  802  members  in  1917. - The 

President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Sen6n  Rendueles  y  Men6ndez 
CONSUL  of  Guatemala  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


The  EXPENSES  OF  THE  NATIONAI^  ADMINISTRATION 
during  October  and  November,  1917,  were  fixed  by  the  executive 
power  at  793,276  gourdes  paper  (paper  gourde  =  about  $0,183),  and 
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187,794  gourdes  gold  (gold  gourde  =  $0.25).  Of  these  amounts  the 
expenditures  in  October  aggregated  406,919  gourdes  paper  and  94,650 
gourdes  gold,  while  those  of  November  were  386,358  gourdes  paper 
and  93,144  gourdes  gold. - ^Under  authority  granted  by  the  cab¬ 

inet,  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  has  just  placed  in 
CIRCULATION  2,000,000  gourdes  in  bills  of  the  denomination  of  1 
gourde  of  the  issue  prescribed  by  the  law  of  December  23,  1914. 
These  bills  are  legal  tender  throughout  the  Republic  and  are  accepted 
by  the  treasury  department  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  national 
bank  at  Port  au  Prince  will  exchange  these  bills  for  United  States 

currency  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  5  gourdes. - In  conformity  with 

a  law  of  October  24,  1896,  concerning  DIRECT  TAXATION,  and  a 
law  of  August  3,  1900,  regarding  professions  and  new  industries  not 
included  in  the  former  law,  the  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince 
has  ordered  all  persons  in  the  national  capital  who  desire  to  engage 
in  the  exercise  of  a  j)rofession  or  industry  of  whatever  nature  to 
submit  their  requests  in  writing  to  the  aforesaid  municipal  council, 
stating  therein  their  nationality,  locality,  and  number  of  industrial 
establishments,  in  order  that  said  council  may  issue  the  proper 
licenses.  Foreigners  shall  not  engage  in  conimercial  occupations, 
except  in  the  capacity  of  consignees,  and  then  only  in  open  or  habil¬ 
itated  ports,  and  foreigners  occupied  in  industrial  pursuits  shaU  pay 
double  the  taxes  required  of  Haitian  citizens  who  transact  the  same 
or  a  similar  kind  of  business.  In  order  to  engage  in  the  professions 
and  industries  prescribed  in  the  law  of  direct  taxation,  payment  of 
the  license  fixed  by  the  State,  plus  a  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  for  each 
establishment,  shall  be  made.  After  foreigners  have  paid  the  tax 
they  are  required  to  send  their  requests  for  licenses  to  the  treasury 
department,  stating  names,  nationalities,  domiciles,  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  or  profession  in  which  they  are  engaged,  as  well  as 
the  number  and  locations  of  their  establishments,  making  these 
petitions  during  the  month  of  October  of  each  year  thereafter  under 
penalty  of  having  to  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  five  times  the  total 

taxes  to  which  they  may  be  subject. - During  the  latter  part  of 

November,  1917,  a  meeting  of  newspaper  men  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Le  Matin  at  Port  au  Prince  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  neces¬ 
sary  resolutions  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  raise  funds 
by  public  subscription  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  MONU¬ 
MENT  commemorative  of  the  railway  catastrophe  of  November  4 
last  on  the  Port  au  Prince  to  Leoganes  railroad.  It  was  decided 
that  the  monument  should  consist  of  a  crucifix  placed  on  a  large 
marble  pedestal,  with  the  names  of  the  victims  and  details  of  the 

disaster  inscribed  on  same  in  bas-relief. - The  sanitary  department 

of  Port  au  Prince  established  on  November  19  last  a  special  auto¬ 
mobile  service  for  the  C'OLLE(HT()N  OF  REFUSE. - A  recent 

executive  decree  authorizes  tlie  organization  and  approves  the  by- 
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laws  of  the  HAITIAN  NAVIGATION  CO.,  a  corporation  organized 
in  and  with  headquarters  at  St.  Marc.  The  company  proposes  to 
do  a  coastwise  business  in  the  transportation  of  passengers,  freight, 
and  mail,  and  extend  its  operations  to  the  waters  of  the  countries 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  company  is  incorporated  for  50 

years  and  has  a  capital  of  $50,000. - According  to  press  reports 

the  new  CENSUS  of  Le  Cap  shows  that  it  has  a  population  of  18,900. 

- A  LEAGUE  OF  AGRICULTURISTS  has  just  been  organized 

at  Le  Cap  with  the  object  of  aiding  in  the  agricultural  development 
of  that  rich  section  of  the  Republic,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  experimental  station  in  that  vicinity. 


The  building  in  the  near  future  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD 
between  Tegucigalpa  and  Danli  is  being  agitated  in  the  Honduran 
press.  The  plans  which  have  been  prepared  show  that  the  main 
difficulty  which  would  be  encountered  in  constructing  such  a  high¬ 
way  would  be  in  traversing  the  mountainous  section  of  the  survey 
which  covers  a  distance  of  from  25  to  30  kilometers.  The  building 
of  such  a  road  would  place  in  easy  and  rapid  communication  the 
national  capital  with  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  Republic 
and  open  to  intensive  settlement  and  development  a  territory  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  a  large  population.  The  Department  of  Paraiso, 
in  which  the  town  of  Danli  is  located,  has  an  area  of  15,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  40,000.  The  Jamastran  Valley, 
through  which  this  road  is  to  pass,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  contains 
an  abundance  of  precious  woods,  running  streams,  excellent  grazing 
lands,  and  a  greatly  diversified  fauna  and  flora.  This  part  of  Hon¬ 
duras  has  been  chiefly  known  heretofore  as  a  mining  country,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  also  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  zones  of  the  Republic.  Coffee,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  maize, 
and  bananas  flourish  in  this  Department,  and  the  tobacco  of  Danli 
has  an  international  reputation.  The  district  contains  a  number 
of  mountain  peaks,  interspersed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  watered  by 
numerous  streams.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the  days  warm  and 
the  nights  cool.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Department  stock  rais¬ 
ing  is  successfully  carried  on.  Communication  at  present  with  the 
rest  of  the  Republic  is  by  means  of  cart  roads  and  trails.  One  of 
these  runs  from  Danli,  via  Yuscaran,  to  Tegucigalpa,  crosses  the 
Grande  River  near  Potrerillos  over  a  four-arched  span  bridge,  the 
main  arch  of  which  has  a  length  of  25  meters.  This  bridge  is  110 
meters  long  and  7  meters  wide,  is  a  fine  example  of  highway  bridge 
construction  in  Honduras,  and  would  be  utilized  in  building  the 
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proposed  auto  road,  which,  according  to  plans  now  under  consider¬ 
ation,  is  to  be  extended  at  some  future  time  to  the  Atlantic  and 

Pacific  coasts. - The  municipal  authorities  of  San  Pedro  Sula 

recently  had  CEAfENT  SEWERS  constructed  in  a  number  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  improved  the  public  slaughterhouse,  painted  the 
municipal  building  and  the  tuberculosis  hospital,  and  purchased 
lands  adjoining  the  river  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the  city  is 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  potable  water 

used  by  the  municipality. - During  the  fiscal  3"ear  1916-17  the 

EXPORTS  OF  SKINS  of  wild  animals  from  the  Department  of  Yoro 
aggregated  about  1,900  pounds.  Most  of  these  were  deerskins, 
gathered,  approximately,  from  3,800  deer,  the  carcasses  of  which 

were  used  locally  in  the  form  of  venison. - The  municipality  of 

Comayaguela  held  a  stock  and  industrial  FAIR  in  that  city  in 
November,  1917.  The  live-stock  exhibits  consisted  of  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  fowls,  and  the  industrial 
exhibits  of  wrought  marble,  tiling,  bricks,  jars,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  printing  and  engraving,  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.  Diplomas 
and  medals  were  awarded  the  displays  on  exhibition  adjudged  to  be 

the  best. - According  to  El  Nuevo  Tiempo  (the  New  Time),  a 

daily  newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  decree  No.  50,  effective  February 
28,  1902,  dividing  the  NATIONAL  LANDS  of  the  district  of  Tela 
into  agricultural  lots  of  25,  50,  and  100  hectares  each  in  order  to 
induce  colonists  to  settle  upon  and  cultivate  same,  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  all  of  the  national  lands  of  the  northern  coast  within 
20  kilometers  of  the  sea  or  of  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating 
directly  with  the  sea. 


The  Fifth  Mexican  National  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  will  meet  in 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  from  January  9  to  16,  inclusive,  1918.  The 
program  covers  papers  and  discussions  on  24  principal  subjects. 
The  general  secretary-  of  the  congress  is  Dr.  R.  E.  Cicero. - Pre¬ 

liminary  stops  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  of  a  sole  BANK  of  issue  to  be  known  as  the  Bank  of 
the  Mexican  Republic.  According  to  press  reports  tliis  institution 
proposes  to  beghi  operations  on  April  1,  1918.  The  National  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  Mexico  City  intends  to  establish  a  commercial 
bank  in  the  national  capital  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos  Mexi- 
■•an  gold.- — -During  the  last  12  months  the  governmojit  of  the  State 
of  Yuc.atan  lias  expended  the  equivalent  of  about  $276,000  American 
gold  in  promoting  EDUCATION. - Export  DUTIES  on  the  fol¬ 

lowing  products  have  been  established  in  the  equivalent  of  American 
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"old:  Cliiclo  f?uni,  5|  conts  per  pound;  gnaAnlo  nibbor,  1.38  eeiits 
per  pound;  fresh  hides,  6.44  cents  per  pound;  dry  hides,  9.43  cents 
per  pound;  goatskins,  20J^  cents  per  pound,  and  deerskins,  14.5  cents 

per  pound.- - The  department  of  agriculture  has  secured  large 

supplies  of  a  new  species  of  hard  WHEAT  known  as  chiauixtle  for 
seed  distribution.  This  wheat  is  large-grained  and  ripens  early,  and 
is  especially  adapted  for  cidtivation  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the 
liigh  table-lands  of  the  Republic.^ — ^ — The  cultivation  of  GUAYULE, 
or  the  Mexican  rubber  plant,  has  been  undertaken  in  Lower  California 
in  districts  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  tlie  growth  of 
that  plant.  An  agricultural  school  has  also  been  established  in 
Lower  California,  and  it  proposes  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
growth  of  staple  articles  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  rainfall  of 

that  Territory. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  introduced 

into  the  House  of  Re])resentatives  of  the  Mexican  Congress  a  bill 
empowering  the  executive,  while  abnormal  conditions  due  to  tin* 
world  war  last,  to  establisli  rules  and  TARIFF  RATES  of  a  differ¬ 
ential  nature  for  the  various  nations  with  which  Mexico  has  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  for  the  piirpose  of  favori]\g  trade  with  such  nations 
as  may  n<»t  ]>lace  r»‘strictions  of  any  kind  on  their  (ummerce  with 

Mexico. - The  construction  of  a  new  RAILROAD  is  planned  to 

connect  the  Im])erial  Valley,  wliich  extends  from  California  into 
Lower  California,  with  the  port  of  San  Diego.  The  road  is  to  be 
built  by  American  caj>italists,  and  about  45  miles  of  the  line  will  be 

in  Mexican  territory.- - Consuls  and  consular  agents  of  Mexico 

throughout  the  world  have  be(‘n  instructed  to  secure  suitable  accom¬ 
modations  for  PERMANENT  EXHIBITS  of  natural  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  of  the  Republic  with  the  object  of  stimulating 
trade.  It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  goods 
imported  into  Mexico  are  produced  from  raw  material  exported  from 

that  country. - Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  has  been  appointed  CONSUL 

GENERAL  of  Mexico  in  New  York.  Mr.  de  la  Huerta,  while  acting 
governor  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  introduced  many  valuable  reforms 
in  the  educational  system  and  labor  laws  of  that  State. — — Tlie 
production  of  PETROLEUM  in  Mexico  during  the  first  half  of  1917 
amounted  to  5,596,027  barrels,  as  compared  with  19,  286,520  barrels 

during  the  same  period  of  1916. - The  value  of  the  contents  of  the 

NATIONAL  MUSEl'M  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico  is  estimated  at  S4,000.- 

000  United  States  gold. - The  lil-st  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS 

of  Vera  Cruz  met  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  on  December  1,  1917. — - — A 
national  convention  of  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  recently  met  in 
Mexico  City,  and  discussed  and  settled  (juestions  of  pay,  hours  of 

labor,  etc.,  in  an  amicable  manner. - The  waters  of  the  CULIACAN 

KIV'ER,  State  of  Sinaloa,  have  been  declared  the  property  of  the 
National  Governnnint  for  the  ivs(‘  of  the  public,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  ])rovisions  <4  the  new  constitution.-  -  On  November  13  last  the 
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tii-st  convention  of  railway  TELEGRAPH  OPICRATORS  and  dis- 
patcivers  mot  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  About  100  delegates  were  pres¬ 
ent. - On  November  17,  1917,  the  first  industrial  congress  met  in 

the  national  capital.  Fifty-eight  delegates  were  present. 


NICARAGUA 


'Phe  FIRE  which  occurred  in  the  business  section  of  Bluefields  on 
November  10  last  is  estimated  to  have  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000. 
Among  the  buildings  destroyed  were  the  Tropical  Hotel,  a  store  and 
warehouse  owned  by  former  President  Diaz,  and  an  American  news- 
pai)er  office.  As  soon  as  the  ruins  of  this  fire  were  cool  enough  to  be 
handled  a  large  force  of  laborers  was  set  to  w  ork  cleaning  them  up  and 
preparing  sites  for  new  buildings.  The  foundations  of  the  new  store 
of  Belanger's  (Inc.)  have  already  been  started,  and  it  is  reported  that 
work  on  other  buildings  is  soon  to  commence.  The  fire  was  the  first  to 

occur  m  that  section  of  the  city  for  over  15  years. - The  CI^STOMS 

RECEIPTS  of  Nicaragua  during  the  first  half  of  1917  amounted  to 
$589,950.  as  compared  wdth  $502,919  during  the  same  period  of  1916, 

or  an  increase  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  of  $87,031. - The 

secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  intro- 
«luced  into  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  a  recip¬ 
rocal  bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  suspend  or 
abolish  the  EXPORT  DIITY  ON  CATTTjE  consigned  to  the  Republic 
of  (\)sta  Rica,  provided  the  latter  country  permits  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  Nicaraguan  cattle  into  Costa  Rica. - The  new  WIRETjESS 

.STATION,  which  was  installed  in  September  last  at  Campo  de  Marte 
in  the  national  capital,  has  a  tower  approximately  300  feet  high  and 

a  radius  of  communication  of  800  miles. - •According  to  press  reports 

the  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  of  the  Government  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  is  collecting  detailed  data  for  use  in  making  a  modern  MAP  of 

the  Republic. - The  Herald  of  Managua  states  that  Dr.  Ramon  Sol- 

orzano  has  been  appointed  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Government  of 

Nicaragua  near  the  Government  of  Mexico. - A  FOUNDRY  for  the 

manufacture  of  bolls  has  been  established  in  Granada,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Nicara¬ 
gua,  about  20  miles  from  Managua,  and  a  flourishing  industrial  center 
of  some  18,000  inhabitants. — A  recent  issue  of  the  Bluefields 
American  states  that  owdng  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  lighthouse 
tower  the  BTA'FF'  LIGHTHOUSE  suspended  service  on  November  1, 
1917-  d'he  gas  light  at  the  residence  of  the  collector  of  customs  on  the 
hill  will  temporarily  be  used  as  a  guide  to  mariners.  I'he  light  is 
quite  brilliant  and  has  a  greater  range  of  visibility  than  the  with¬ 
drawn  light.  'Phe  customs  authorities  propose  to  install  on  lighthouse 
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hill  a  modern,  up-to-date  light  similar  to  those  used  at  (.’ape  Gi’acias 
a  Dios,  Corinto,  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  which  are  considered  the  very 

best  obtainable  for  this  service. - The  President  has  appointed  Dr. 

Salvador  Castrillo  ASSISTANT  SEC RKPA 11 Y  of  the  Interior.  The 

new  secretary  took  charge  of  his  oHice  in  November  last. - Baron 

d’Avril,  French  minister  to  Central  America,  recently  conferred  with 
the  public  credit  commission  in  Managua  concerning  the  CIAIMS  of 
citizens  of  France  against  Nicaragua.  The  final  settlement  was  left 
to  future  conferences.  The  minister  of  Great  Britain  is  also  treating 
with  the  public  credit  commission  as  to  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
against  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  — — A  bill  amending  the  ELEC- 
TORMj  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  November  last.  One  of  the 
clauses  of  the  amended  law  allows  the  reelection  of  mayors. 


The  Government  of  Panama  proposes  to  e.xtend  the  CHIRK^UI 
RAILWAY  from  a  point  in  the  region  of  the  Chiriqui  Viejo  River  into 
the  district  of  Concepcion,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  A  commission  of 
engineers  recently  completed  a  survey  of  this  e.xtension  and  intends 
to  begin  work  on  same  as  soon  as  construction  material  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  United  States. - -An  executive  decree  of  October  26, 

1917,  prohibits  the  ree.xportation  of  WHEAT  FLOUR  from  the 
Republic  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  shipment  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  of  from  100  to  1,000  balboas  (1  balboa  ==$1). - A 

law  has  been  promulgated  giving  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Panaman  Government  e.xtraordinary  WAR  POWERS  and  suspend¬ 
ing  constitutional  guarantees  as  far  as  the  rights  of  citizens  of  nations 
at  war  with  Panama  or  the  United  States  are  concerned.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1917,  a  decree  was  issued  under  this  law  requiring  the  registra¬ 
tion  on  or  before  December  5,  1917,  of  all  subjects  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-llungarv,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  permanently  or  temporarily 
residing  in  Panama,  and  requiring  such  persons  to  report  to  their 
respective  registration  offices  every  10  days.  The  registrants  referred 
to  are  forbidden  from  going  more  than  15  miles  beyond  their  respec¬ 
tive  {ilaces  of  abode  or  from  changing  their  residence  without  a  written 

permit  from  the  governor  of  the  Province. - A  recent  executive 

decree  reorganizes  the  system  of  auditing  GOVERNMENT  AC¬ 
COUNTS  and  places  same  imder  the  supervision  of  the  auditor  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  treasury  whose  duty  is  not  only  to  audit  the  accounts 
but  to  buy  aU  articles  which  the  Government  may  need.  In  future 
purchases  for  the  Panaman  Government,  except  for  minor  inci¬ 
dentals,  must  be  authorized  by  the  auditor  general. - In  October 

last  work  was  commenced  on  the  CART  ROAD  planned  to  be  built 
between  Santiago  de  Veraguas  and  Aguadulce,  a  distance  of  about 

28  miles. - A  party  of  14  practical  TEXA.S  FARMERS  have 

settled  on  the  tract  of  land  known  as  Llanos  del  Chiru,  Province  of 
Code,  and  have  begun  to  cultivate  about  10,000  acres  of  land.  They 
are  well  supjilied  with  tools,  implements,  and  machinery,  and  propose 

to  engage  m  the  raising  of  staple  food  products. - Work  has  been 

commenced  on. the  new  C'OLD  STORAGE  PLANT  at  Mount  Hope 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  intended  to  make  this 
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plant  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.— —The  town  of  Penonome,  Province  of  Code,  is  to  have  an 
electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  installed  and  operated  by 
the  Government.  The  contract  for  the  installation  has  been  placed 

in  the  United  States. - A  shipment  of  15,000  bags  of  COPPER. 

containing  50  pounds  each,  reached  the  city  of  Panama  in  November. 
1917,  from  the  copper  mines  at  Corocoro,  Bolivia,  and  has  been 

temporarily  stored  awaiting  reshipment  to  final  destination. - 

The  Commercial  BANK  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Government  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  national  capital. 
The  Panama  Banking  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut,  have  also  been  given  permission  to  continue 

doing  business  in  the  Republic. - The  place  on  the  Panama  JOINT 

LAND  COMMISSION  made  vacant  a  few  months  ago  by  Judge  N. 
Cornett,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  George  A.  Connolly 

of  San  Francisco,  Cal. - Francisco  Jimenez,  formerly  chief  cashier 

of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  National  Capital,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  CONSUL  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  at  San  Francisco. - 

^e  Chorcha  Petroleum  Co.  has  been  granted  permission  by  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  prospect  for  OIL  on  21  petroleum  claims 
located  about  12  miles  from  David  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  railway  to  Chiriqui  Viejo. 


Joseph  Bliss,  general  manager  of  the  Central  and  of  the  Internationa] 
PRODUCTS  COMPANIES,  corporations  with  a  capital  of  $7,500,000, 
organized  in  the  United  States  to  do  business  in  Paraguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  these 
companies  in  South  America  and  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Asuncion.  The  corporations  referred  to  propose  to  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  packing  and  cold-storage  plants  in  Asuncion  and  Pinasco,  Para¬ 
guay,  to  invest  in  ranches,  and  engage  in  the  raising  of  stock  on  a 
large  scale,  as  well  as  to  build  steamboats  and  operate  a  line  of  vessels 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion.  The  packing  plant  now  under 
construction  in  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  which  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted,  is  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  Much  of  the  material  used 
in  constructing  this  plant  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  as 
was  the  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  meats  and  the  manufacture 
of  extract  of  tannin,  another  important  branch  of  industry  which  is 
to  receive  special  attention  from  the  companies  in  question.  The 
lands  acquired  by  these  coimorations  in  Paraguay  are  those  which 

formerly  belonged  to  the  Farquhar  Syndicate.- - A  Paraguayan 

AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  has  been  organized  in  Asuncion.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  of  this  organization  is  to  convince  the  people  and 
the  authorities  of  the  country  of  the  advisability  of  building  automo¬ 
bile  roads  throughout  the  Republic  in  order  to  place  the  national 
capital  in  direct  communication  by  means  of  these  highways  with 

the  principal  cities  and  industrial  centers  of  the  county. - Tlie 

executive  power  has  promulgated  the  GENERAL  BUDGET  law  of 
the  nation  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1917.  to  June  30,  1918,  recently 
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authorized  by  tlie  National  Congress.  The  receipts  are  estimated  at 
911,113  gold  pesos  and  59,690,700  pesos  currency,  while  the  expendi¬ 
tures  are  given  as  1,016,835  pesos,  gold,  and  65,486,657  pesos  cur¬ 
rency. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  orderetl  the  recruiting 

of  the  POLICE  FORCE  for  service  in  the  national  capital  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic  from  citizens  of  the  country,  18  years  of  age 

and  over,  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications. - The  proceeds 

of  the  sale  of  the  Paraguayan  steamer  Constitucion ,  amounting  to 
7,675,000  pesos,  are,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  to  be  applied  as  follows: 
2,500,000  pesos  on  account  of  the  service  of  tlie  public  debt  and  over¬ 
due  obligations;  1,500,000  in  the  construction  of  barracks;  375,000 
in  completing  the  wharves  at  Concepcion,  Encarnacion,  and  VTlleta; 
1,800,000  for  charity  and  in  distributing  seeds  to  agriculturists; 
300,000  as  a  site  for  a  correctional  school  for  women;  1,000,000  in  the 
building  and  repair  of  roads,  and  200,000  pesos  in  the  purchase  of 

school  supplies  and  the  construction  of  school  buildings. - A  well- 

equipped  SANITARIUM,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tomas  Bello,  has 
been  established  in  Asuncion.  The  institution  is  provided  with  a 
dental  department,  a  surgical  operating  room,  and  a  chemical  labora¬ 
tory. - The  corner  stone  of  the  edifice  of  the  PARAGUAYAN 

INSTITUTE,  an  organization  for  the  encouragement  of  culture,  was 

laid  in  the  national  capital  on  October  12  last. - A  law  has  been 

enacted  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  apjioint  a  com¬ 
mission  to  study  and  report  upon  the  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  of 
the  country  ami  to  make  recommendations  for  the  betterment  of  the 
same. 


According  to  the  national  jiress  tliere  has  just  been  found  in  the 
Metropolitan  Church  of  the  city  of  Lima,  hidden  under  a  pile  of 
rubbish,  an  ARTISTIC  BAPTISMAL  FONT  made  in  1697.  This 
relic  is  entirely  of  bronze  and,  including  its  pedestal,  is  14  meters 
high,  85  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  25  centimeters  deep.  The 
font  bears  an  inscription  giving  the  date  of  its  manufacture. — ■ — A 
national  PEDAGOGIC  ('ONGRESS,  organized  by  a  Peruvian 
association  for  the  encouragement  of  education,  wiU  meet  in  Are- 
quipa  during  the  first  half  of  February,  1918. — • — Statistics  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ei  Comercio,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Lima,  show  that  the 
EXPORTS  of  agricultural  and  mining  products  in  1916  were  valued 
at  £14,784,536,  the  former  representing  a  value  of  £6,787,635,  and 
the  latter  £7,996,901.  Petroleum  and  mineral  oil  products,  valued 
at  £1,387,745,  are  included  among  the  mineral  products  referred 

to. - According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Lima  press  there  was 

recently  discovered  in  the  district  of  dauri,  province  of  Canos,  De¬ 
partment  of  Cuzco,  a  COPPER  MINE  of  such  richness  that  it  would 
require  the  labor  of  20,000  miiKirs  working  continuously  80  years 

to  remove  the  ore  which  it  contains. - ^The  department  of  fomento 

(promotion)  has  issued  two  important  decrees  concerning  NEW 
RAILWAYS,  on<‘  of  which  authorizes  the  survey  of  a  lino  from 
.Salaverry  or  llqacho  to  the  mining  districts  of  Salpo  and  (^uiruvilca, 
and  another  apjiroving  tin*  survey  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
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between  Tainbo  <le  Mora  and  (^hinclia  Haja. - The  President  has 

promulgated  a  law  enacted  bv  (’ongrc'ss  ])roviding  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  agricultural  EXPERIMENT  STATION  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Puno  to  he  used  in  teaching  ])ractical  agricidture,  stock 
raising,  and  allied  industries.  Investigation  of  INFANTILE  MOR¬ 
TALITY  made  by  the  Academj'  of  Medicine  of  the  national  capital 
shows  that  the  infantile  mortality  in  Lima  during  the  8  years  from 
1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  averaged  27.1  per  cenL  as  compared  with 
32.6  per  cent  during  the  10  years  from  1899  to  1908,  and  34  per  cent 

for  tne  10-year  period  from  1889  to  1898. - Congress  recently 

enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  expend 
£4,000  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  MANCO  CAPAC,  first 
of  the  Incas  and  founder  of  the  Empire  of  Peru.  The  monument 
will  be  situated  on  Sacesahuaman  Hill  in  Cuzco  and  will  be  unveiled 

in  honor  of  the  first  centenary  of  national  independence. - A 

report  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Lima  to  the  National  Government 
gives  the  production  of  Peruvian  RICE  in  1915  as  37,250,770  kilos, 
as  compared  with  35,979,121  kilos  in  1916,  and  46,178,618  kilos 
(estimated)  in  1917.  The  consumption  of  rice  in  the  Republic  in 
1916  w'as  41,134,578  kilos.  The  imports  of  Chinese  rice  in  1916 
aggregated  7,848,566  kilos.  The  production  of  dried  vegetables, 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc.,  in  Peru  in  1915  amounted  to  19,714,077 
kilos,  as  compared  with  19,156,395  in  1916,  and  an  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  in  1917  of  21,838,230  kilos.  The  consumption  of  these  products 
in  1916  was  17,167,676  kilos. 


The  construction  of  the  Mexican  LEGATION  BUILDING  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  has  been  commenced.  The  ground  upon  which 
this  edifice  is  to  bo  erected  was  ceded  to  the  Mexican  Government  by 
the  Government  of  Salvador. - A  contract  has  been  signed  pro¬ 

viding  for  the  erection  of  an  Electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT 
in  the  city  of  Metapan,  a  flourishing  commercial  and  industrial  center 
about  56  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Santa  Ana.  Metapan  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  Republic,  the  town  having  been  founded  in 
1683  by  80  families  who  at  first  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  lands  of  this  vicinity  are  very  fertile  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  and  are  used  at  the  present  time  for  the  growing  of  sugar  cane. 
The  Department  of  Santa  Ana,  in  which  Metapan  is  situated,  pro¬ 
duces  large  quantities  of  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  various  kinds 
of  grains,  and  has  an  important  export  and  import  trade.  The 
Department  is  noted  for  its  grazing  lands,  and  stock  raising  is  carried 
on  extensively  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapan,  as  is  also  mining, 
this  being  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  of  the  Republic.  The 
city  of  Metapan  now  has  a  population  of  17,000 - A  TUBERCU¬ 

LOSIS  SANITARIUM  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public  at  Pianos 

de  Renderos  near  the  national  capital. - The  National  Commission 

of  Physical  Education  of  San  Salvador  recently  established  com¬ 
petitive  GYMNASIUM  CONTESTS  for  school  chUdren.  The  first 
of  these,  which  was  participated  in  by  both  boys  and  girls,  was  held 
in  the  city  of  San  Smvador  on  November  5  last.  Among  the  prizes 
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distributed  was  an  artistic  cup. - The  faculty  of  the  National 

University  has  published  the  bases  of  the  SCIENTIFIC  CONTEST 
ESSAYS,  open  to  students  of  law  and  of  the  sciences  of  the  National 
University.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  law  department  is  entitled 
.\dministrative  organization  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,”  while 
that  for  students  of  the  sciences  is  ‘ '  Contribuci6n  al  estudio  de  la 
micosis  (mushroom  poisoning)  en  El  Salvador.”  The  essays  must  be 
delivered  to  the  University  before  September  15,  1918.  The  prizes  in 
both  cases  are  500  pesos  in  cash,  a  diploma  of  honor,  and  a  university 

scholarship  for  1919. - The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Government 

of  Salvador  recently  published  a  report  covering  the  value,  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint,  of  the  ASHES  ejected  from  the  crater 
of  the  San  Salvador  Volcano,  a  chemical  analysis  of  which  shows 

them  to  be  beneficial  to  plant  life. - According  to  DEMOGRAPHIC 

STATISTICS  for  1916  the  number  of  births  in  the  Republic  during 
that  year  was  46,568,  as  compared  with  51,058  in  1915,  and  51,859 
ui  1914.  The  deaths  in  1916  numbered  41,750;  in  1915,  37,447, 

and  in  1914,  25,413. - The  area  of  Salvador  cultivated  to  CORN 

in  1916  aggregated  126’,700  hectares,  as  compared  with  89,000  hec¬ 
tares  in  1915. — — A  reader  entitled  "Lector  Rural”  (Rural  Reader) 
for  use  as  a  TEXTBOOK  in  schools,  the  author  of  which  is  J.  Antonio 
Canas,  is  soon  to  be  printed  by  the  Government  for  use  in  the  schools 

of  the  country. - The  Salvador  Drilling  Co.  has  encountered  a 

number  of  ARTESIAN  WELLS  while  boring  at  different  places  in 
the  Republic.  The  one  at  Rosales  Hospital  near  the  national  capital, 
drilled  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  continues  to  yield  7,000 
liters  of  water  per  minute. 


A  law  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  and  duly  promulgated  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  provides  that  the  BUDGET  of  1916-17 
shall  be  effective  during  the  year  1917-18.  The  abnormal  condition 
of  the  country,  due  to  the  European  war,  has  made  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  preparation  of  reliable  estimates  of  the  revenues 
for  a  twelvemonth  period,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  extend 

the  prior  budget  for  another  year. - The  draft  of  the  NEW 

CONSTITUTION  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  been  approved 
by  the  constituent  convention,  and  was  submitted  to  a  popular 
plebiscite  on  November  25  last,  the  result  of  the  election  not  being 
known  in  the  office  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  at  the  time  of  going  to 

press. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  imposing  a 

TAX  of  4  per  cent  on  the  value  of  aQ  kinds  of  wool,  dried  and  salted 
oxhides,  and  dried  sheepskins.  The  bill  provides  that  the  valuation 
of  these  articles  shall  be  fixed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
accountant  general  of  customs,  the  director  general  of  customs,  the 
director  of  the  office  of  commercial  statistics,  a  representative  of  the 
Rural  Association  of  Uruguay,  and  a  delegate  of  the  chamber  of 
mercantile  products,  and  that  these  valuations  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Dissatisfied  interested  parties  may 
make  claims  against  these  valuations.  Evading  the  tax,  or  attempts 
at  so  doing,  shall  be  penalized  by  double  the  amount  of  the  tax  in 
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addition  to  such  other  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  An 
additional  clause  was  added  by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  executive 
to  establish  a  special  valuation  for  semiwashed  wools  coming  from 
hide-depilating  works,  and,  according  to  press  reports,  the  amended 
bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress. - The  Government  has  intro¬ 

duced  a  bill  into  Congress  authorizing  the  executive  to  PROHIBIT 
EXPORTS  of  provisions  of  first  necessity  w'henever  he  deems  ex¬ 
pedient,  transit  merchandise  in  the  city  and  port  of  Montevideo 
being  excepted.  The  bill  empowers  the  President  to  purchase 
foodstuffs  of  prime  necessity,  such  as  cereals.  Hour,  vegetables, 
fruit,  meat,  fresh  fish,  eggs,  milk,  Paraguayan  tea,  sugar,  oil,  and 
other  articles  of  general  consumption,  as  well  as  coal,  wood,  petrol, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  building  materials,  and  to  resell  and 
distribute  the  same.  -On  November  11,  1917,  the  STOCK  FAIR, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Association  of  Soriano  in  the 

citv  of  Mercedes,  was  opened  to  the  public. - The  Government 

of  Uruguay  has  established  a  CHAIR  OF  PORTUGUESE  in  the 
University  of  Montevideo. - The  board  of  directors  of  the  NORTH¬ 

EASTERN  URUGUAY  RAILWAY  has  recommended  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  1917  of  a  7  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  and  common 

shares  of  that  company. - A  flower  and  FERN  EXHIBIT  was 

held  at  Lafone  Memorial  Hall  in  Montevideo  on  November  10,  1917. 

- The  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat  Company  of  Uruguay 

earned  during  the  commercial  year  1917  £330,738,  as  compared 
with  £310, .529  in  1916.  This  company  controls  in  the  Republic  over 
5,000,000  acres  of  land,  own  .  large  herds  of  stock,  and  gives  special 

attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  beef  purposes. - A  bill 

introduced  into  Congress  by  the  Government  prescribes  that  national 
or  foreign  joint  stock  ( ompanies  (sociedades  anonimas)  already 
organized  or  which  may  be  formed  in  future,  and  which  operate  in 
Uruguay,  as  well  as  cooperative  and  mutual  benefit  societies,  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  control  and  INSPECTION  LAWS  applicable  to 

national  banks. - An  agricultural  and  STOCK  FAIR  was  held  at 

Sarandi  del  Yi,  Republic  of  Uruguay,  from  December  9  to  12,  inclu¬ 
sive,  1917,  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Agricultural  Stock  Society  of 
Sarandi  del  Yi.  --  -The  President  has  introduced  into  Congress  a 
bill  exempting  from  inmort  duties  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  GLUE. - The  new  meat  packing  and  cold  STORAGE 

PLANT  erected  at  Cerro,  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  commenced 
operations  on  a  small  scale  and  by  way  of  trial  in  October  last,  and 
proposes  to  gradually  increase  the  work  to  the  full  capacity  of  its 
installation.  The  plant  is  controlled  by  American  interests. 


VENEZUELA 


'Fhe  Provisional  President  of  Venezuela  has  issued  a  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  a  first-class  LEGATION  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
consider  and  negotiate  Questions  concerning  treaties  and  boundaries 
with  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Attached  to  the  legation  are  to  be 
a  secretary,  a  legal  adviser,  and  a  chartographic  engineer. - On 
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the  occasion  of  the  one  hundreil  and  ninth  anniversary  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  PRINTING  into  Venezuela,  the  issue  of  October  24, 
1917,  of  El  Universal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Caracas,  contained  an 
interesting  chapter  of  an  unedited  work  entitled  “Historia  y  bib- 
liografia  de  la  imprenta  en  Venezuela”  (History  and  biography  of 

t)rinting  in  Venezuela),  by  Manuel  Segundo  Sanchez,  a  Venezuelan 
listorian.  The  first  prmting  press  to  operate  regularly  in  Venezuela 
was  taken  from  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  to  Caracas  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Gallagher  and  James  Lamb.  This  printing  press,  according 
to  some  historians,  was  the  one  which  Francisco  de  Miranda,  a 
celebrated  Venezuelan  patriot,  placed  on  board  one  of  the  vessels 
used  by  him  in  his  unfortunate  invasion  of  1806,  and  intended  to 
be  utilized  in  printing  his  proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  Continent  and  for  printing  other  documents  connected 

with  the  invasion. - On  October  28  last,  saint’s  day  of  the  liberator, 

Simon  Bolivar,  two  MARBLE  BUSTS  were  unveiled  in  Cumana, 
one  of  the  liberator,  and  the  other  of  Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre,  known 
in  Venezuelan  history  as  the  “Gran  Mariscal  de  Ayacucho,”  both 
of  which  were  erected  by  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of 

Sucre. - The  press  of  Caracas  aimounces  that  the  National  City 

Bank  of  New  \ork  established  a  BRANCH  BANK  in  the  national 
capital,  opening  the  same  for  business  on  November  10  last.  The 
American  Mercantile  Bank  of  Caracas,  a  lirancli  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  tlie  Americas  of  New  York  (^ity,  opened  its  doors  for  business 

on  November  14,  1917. - United  States  capitalists  liave  obtained 

a  concession  from  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  build  a  RAILWAY 
from  the  port  of  Castilletes,  situateil  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
t'>  the  coal  mines  in  the  Goajira  Peninsula.  The  interests  referred 
to  jiropose  to  dredge  Castilletes  ])ort  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  so  as  to 
admit  ocean-going  vessels  of  deej)  draft.  The  main  line  of  this 
narrow-gauge  railway  will  extend  93  miles,  will  have  35  miles  of 
brandies,  and  is  to  be  equipped  for  transporting  1(),{)0()  tons  of 
freight  per  day.  The  maximum  freight  rates  are  to  be  less  than  the 
minimum  freight  rates  of  the  present  Venezuelan  lines.  The  coal 
mines  referred  to  are  said  to  produce  lai^c  quantities  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  coal.  It  is  proposed  to  export  much  of  this  coal 
from  the  port  of  Castilletes  to  Colon,  Panama,  a  distance  of  595  miles, 

'  and  to  the  West  Indies.  A  recent  executive  decree  places  WHITE 

PAPER,  not  sized  nor  calendered,  intended  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  newspapers,  scientific  publications,  and  educational  books,  on 

the  free  list. - The  MUNICIPAL  REVENUES  of  the  Federal 

District  during  the  third  quarter  of  1917  amounted  to  1,287,530 
bolivars  (one  bolivar  =  10. 193). For  the  purpose  of  securing  com¬ 
plete  data  concerning  the  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  the  department  of  fomento  recently  requested  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  different  States  to  forward  to  that  department  samplas 
and  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  grown  in  the  respective 
States  with  a  statement  of  the  prices  now  obtaining  in  the  local 
markets.  The  department  intends  to  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  throughout  the  Republic,  and  to  recommend 
that  varieties  of  cotton  be  grown  most  suitable  to  the  soil  {conditions 
of  the  various  States  and  which  are  in  greatest  demand  in  Venezue¬ 
lan  and  foreign  markets. 
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CALORIES  IX  PRINCIPAL  F0( 


Thr  nutritiw  iiroiKTiio.'  m  the  alimentary  substances  lectured  aliove  arc  exiiressed  in  numlH'i  ul  caloric 
iK-inp  the  amoimt  of  heat  necessary  to' raise  the  teini)erafurc  of  1  kilogram  of  water  1°  C.  In  dietetic; 
indicating  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  when  the  food  is  completely  oxidized,  without  implication 
ployed  in  sedentary  occupat  ions  need  food  whose  fuel  value  ranges  from  2, .500  to  3,000  "calories  ”  jier 
equivalent  to  as  much  as  .'>,000  “calories”  jx‘r  day.  The  alimentary  substances  .shown  above  hav 
beans.  IkO:  cabbage,  115,  (K'as,  255:  parsnips,  210;  cauliflower,  140:  onions,  275;  beets.  185;  celery, 
eucumlM'rs,  SO:  strawlHuries,  180;  figs,  380:  peaches,  155:  tomatoes,  lft5:  apples.  200:  graitcs,  335:  ler 
170;  tomato  catsup,  205.  almonds,  3,(^;  English  walnuts.  3.3tKl;  Hrazil  nuts,  3,265;  wheat  flour,  1,( 
1,860;  graham  llour.  168;  pie,  1,270;  maple  sirup,  1,330:  doughnuts,  2.000:  macaroni,  1,666;  breaid, 
cocoa,  2.:120:  can<ly,  1,785:  milk,  325;  chee.se,  2,055:  gelatine,  l,7lk5:  butter,  3,605;  oleo,  3..525:  eggs,  72 
1,385:  duck,  1,201),' g(x).se,  1,040;  ham,  1,045:  bacon,  2.030:  mutton  chops,  1,370;  lard,  4,os(i;  jsprk  ch 
3ti.5;  mince  meat,  l.OiS,  .m  l  calf  leg,  1,08.5. 


L  FOOD  SUBSTANCES. 

calorips  iht  pound  of  food.  A  “calorie”  is  the  unit  of  heat  accordint;  to  the  French  standard, 
ietcties  the  unit  is  ciuployed,  simply  for  convenience,  to  measure  the  potential  energy  of  food, 
ication  as  to  what  extent  the  energy  of  food  is  converted  into  heat  in  the  body.  I’ersons  em- 
ts”  jx'r  day,  while  men  t-mitloyed  in  active  manual  lalxa-  need  food  whose  fuel  value|,would  lie 
ve  have  the  following  fiatd  value  as  expressed  in  calories:  Kidney  beans,  576;  asparagus,  105; 
eelerv,  85;  coni,  tTti;  carrots,  300;  potatoes,  385;  turnips,  185;  .spinach,  110;  mushrooms.  310; 
335;  lemons,  205;  pears,  2t)0;  pumpkm,  90;  watermelon.  60;  bananas,  460;  olive  oil,  930;  oranges, 
lour,  1,625;  rice,  1,630;  r\e  flour,  1,630;  com  meal,  1,65.5;  barley  meal  and  flour,  1,640;  oatmeal, 
bread,  1.225;  .soda  crackers,  1,925;  honey,  1,520;  toasted  bread,  1,970;  granulated  sugar,  1,860; 
eggs,  720;  smoked  cod,  110;  sha<l,  750;  lobster,  390;  oysters.  235;  clams.  240;  chicken,  890;  turkey, 
•ork  ehtpps,  790;  .sausage,  1,170;  mutton  leg,  1,300:  lieef  jtiice,  115;  calf’s-foot  jelly,  405;  hash. 


